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PREFACE 


In issuing these detached Studies upon so 
well-worn a subject as S. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians, a few words of explanation may seem 
desirable. I have long felt that, considering the 
many and excellent Commentaries we possess by 
various writers, both on the entire New Testament 

and on separate portions of it, the time has come 
- to devote attention to special passages, difficult 
verses, dubious words, regarding them in every 
light, illustrating them from every quarter, accu- 
rately weighing and balancing them with a view 
to indisputable results,-rather than to continue 
to range at large over the whole wide area of the 
subject. An attempt has been made, with what 


success remains to be seen, to exemplify this 
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method in the present Essays, which affect only ~ 


to deal with passages of recognised difficulty, and 
of which every previous diagnosis has failed to 


completely satisfy my mind. 


I have to acknowledge many obligations to the 
great English Commentators of the day, and more — 
especially to Drs. Ellicott and Lightfoot, as having ~ 


carefully gone over identical ground in their 
valuable expositions of the same Epistle. To the 
latter’s Commentary, indeed, I owe in great mea- 
sure the very suggestion and origination of these 
Studies. If, in the course of them, it shall appear 
that differences as to interpretation are far more 
frequent and pronounced than agreements, the 
reason must be assigned, partly to the fact that I 
have chosen the hardest passages in the Epistle, 
and those therefore admitting of the greatest 
variety of opinion, to comment upon, and partly 
to my having been led to some extent from the 
outset to select these through an inability (as 


before intimated) to assent to many of the 
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learned Bishop of Durham’s conclusions respect- 
ing them. . 

Should any of those who may peruse the fol- 
lowing pages find themselves in like manner 
unable to acquiesce in the views here arrived at 
—views by no means invariably representing 
those generally received (otherwise it would have 
been superfluous to make these public)—all Task 
is that, before condemning them off-hand, they 
shall apply to. their consideration but a tithe of 
the long, deep, and patient thought that has, 
under God, been bestowed upon them by the 
author. | 

May the Spirit of Truth guide those who 
humbly and singly and steadily seek after it at 


length into all truth. 
W. 8S. W 


Urrorp Rectory, 
Feb. 18th, 1887. 
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Che First of S. Paul's Cpisties, 


THE priority in point of time among 8S. Paul’s 
Letters has by many of late years been assigned to 
his First Epistle to the Thessalonians. That, how- 
ever, this was not always the opinion of critics appears 
from the fact that in the Canon of Marcion (circa 150 
A.D.), the earliest definite collection of Apostolic books 
of which we have any record, the first place is held 
by the Epistle to the Galatians. It is of course im- 
possible to decide the point of: priority with absolute 
certainty, but a few, chiefly historical, reasons may 
here be given in favour of the view of the primitive 
heretic. _ . 

Passing by the probability there is that the Apostle 
may have written letters in the earlier stages of his 
life of travel to the converts he had recently made, 
in order still to direct them in his necessary absences, 
and all the more if any hint reached him of an im- ~ 
minent defection from the truth lately received ; pass-- 
ing by the comparative crudeness and abruptness, the 
warmth of a burning zeal untempered by years, the 

A 
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somewhat obtrusive personality, which appears less 
and less in his later Epistles to Churches, being worn 
away, we may suppose, by the softening influence of 
life’s trials, even as the sharply-pointed stones in the - 
desert have their angles worn off by the continual 
friction of the sand, until they become smooth rounded 
pebbles ; passing by these arguments, such as they are, 
in favour of an early date for the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, we come to others of a more convincing nature. 

But first a word or two must be said on a point 
which has been urged strongly against this view, and, 
if rightly urged, overthrows it at once. “The Epistle,” 
writes Dr. Lightfoot (Galatians, p. 41), “apparently con- 
tains an allusion to two separate visits of 8. Paul to 
Galatia. ‘Ye know, says the Apostle, ‘that through 
infirmity of the flesh I preached to you before (ro 
mporepov), and... ye received meas an angel of 
God... . What then °.. have I become your enemy 
by telling you the truth?’ (Gal. iv. 13-16.) He is 
here,” the writer asserts, “ contrasting his reception on 
the two occasions, on the second of which he fears he 
may have incurred their enmity by his plain speaking. 
If this interpretation be correct, the two Galatian visits . 
thus alluded to must be the same two which are 
recorded in the Acts. The Epistle, therefore, must be 
later than the second of these, which took place in 
64 A.D. Thus we have established the earliest possible 
date of the Epistle, as a starting-point.” 

The two visits above supposed took place, the first 


wat 
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on §. Paul’s second missionary journey (Acts xvi. 6), 
the second on his third (Acts xvi. 23). If, then, the 
Epistle was written later than the second visit, it can- 
- not be the first letter, the Epistles to the Thessalonians 
having been sent off from Corinth towards the end of 
the second journey. 

But I must take leave to demur to the grounds on 
which this hypothesis is built. “To maporepoy,” it is 
said in Dr. Lightfoot’s note (Gal. p. 175), “which 
derives a certain emphasis from the article” (and, I 
may add, from its position as the last word in a clause), 
“cannot be simply equivalent to mddav, ‘some time 
ago. It may mean either (1) ‘formerly,’ with a direct 
and emphatic reference to some later point of time, 
comp. John vi. 62, ix. 8, 1 Tim. i. 13; or (2) ‘on the 
former of two occasions.’ In the present passage it is 
difficult to explain the emphasis, if we assign the first 
of these two meanings to it, so that we have to fall 
back upon the second as the probable interpretation. 
The expression, therefore, seems to justify the assump- 
tion of ¢wo visits to Galatia before this letter was 
written.” The translation of the phrase accordingly 
given is “on the former of my two visits.” 

To the latter part of this note, and to the translation 
adopted, as before said, it seems to me that exception 
may and must be taken. The references given—“ Sup- 
posing then ye behold the Son of Man ascending where 
He was beforetime ?” (John vi. 62); “The neighbours, 
therefore, and they that beheld him ‘aforetime that he 
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was a beggar” (Jobn ix. 8); “Though I was beforetime 
a reviler and a persecutor and an inflicter of outrage ” 
(1 Tim. i. 18)— are decidedly in favour of the rejected 
sense “formerly,” “before,” “beforetime”; and in the first 
of them the term has precisely the same position, and, 
as I think, the same significance, as in the present 
passage. For surely the allusion here to some later 
point of time is direct and emphatic—that later point 
being the period at which he is writing, or rather at 
which his letter is supposed to reach the Galatians. 
Beforetume he preached to them the Gospel. Since 
then he has heard of their lapse, and now he is speak- 
ing to them again through his letter. And vividly he 
depicts the reception of that letter, which is but his 
alter ego,in their midst. He is no longer engaged in 
writing it, but they in reading or hearing it. Listen to 
him speaking. “ You know,” he tells them, “that when 
I preached to you the Gospel beforetime, ye did not 
reject me, though I was a sore trial to you, but received. 
me as an angel of God. What has become then of 
your eulogies? So Iam become your enemy, because. 
(in this letter) I am telling you the truth (dr7@etwr, 
not ddAnbevoas) — undergoing in fact the fate of all 
tellers of disagreeable truths. . . . I was wishing (when 
I wrote) to be present with you at this moment, with 
my voice changed, because I am deeply anxious about 
you.” Hence the Epistle, in which 8. Paul again ad- 
dresses them, but by the voice of another, not his own.! 


1 See the chapter on “The Past and the Present,” 
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Tf, then, the counter argument based upon this 
adverb (rd mpérepov) is but weakly. grounded, let us 
go on and see if there is anything to be said in favour 
of Marcion’s priority-view, from the historical intima- 
tions contained in the Epistle to the Galatians. “A 
few scattered notices, somewhat vague in themselves, 
and leading only to approximate results, are all that 
we can collect ;” but so far as they go they all appear 
to favour the theory adopted here. To see this we 
must compare the Epistle with the Book of the Acts of 
the Apostles, and it will then be perceived how strongly 
the former seems to be penetrated by the incidents of 
the second journey of 8. Paul, as though this were the 
medium wherein the Apostle was then moving, and 
how notes of his life are given up to a certain point in 
that same journey, and no further. My belief is that 
the letter was written either from Macedonia (Acts 
xvil. 1-13), or during his stay of a year and a half in 
Corinth (Acts xviii. 1-11), the place from which the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians were also in all probability 
directed. The latter locality is so much the more likely, 
as there would be more leisure there to hear news and 
_ to write ; and the association with himself in his intro- 
ductory greeting to the churches of Galatia of “all the 
brethren who are with me,” might well connote Silas, 
Timotheus, Aquila, Priscilla, Justus, Crispus, etc., whom 
we know to have been with the Apostle in Corinth 
(Acts xviii. 2, 5, 7, 8). But these reasons are by no 
means decisive as against an earlier date. 
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To proceed now with the historical evidence. In the 
first chapter of the Epistle we have a brief account 
given by 8. Paul of his conversion, his probably short 
retirement to Asia, and long abode in Damascus, his 
first visit to Jerusalem, and departure to Syria and 
Cilicia'—all included in Acts ix. and xi. 25,26. The 
second visit to Jerusalem for the relief of the brethren 
in Judea (Acts xi. 29, 30) appears to be briefly alluded 
to in Gal. ii. 10, and the mention, at the close of the first 
chapter of the Epistle, of the churches of Judea hearing 
of his preaching the Gospel, and glorifying God there- 
fore, recalls the joy felt (Acts xv. 3) by Phenice and 
Samaria at the news of the first missionary journey to 
Cyprus and Asia Minor, and of its results in the con- 
version of the Gentiles (Acts xii.—end of xiii.). 

The second chapter speaks, with the greater fulness 
which belongs to a comparatively recent event, of 
S. Paul’s third visit to Jerusalem, and the Apostolic 
Council there (Acts xv.). Upon this followed his return 
to Antioch, and rebuke of 8. Peter’s cowardice; and the 
quarrel which took place a little later between himself 
and Barnabas, as they were about to commence a 
second journey together (Acts xv. 39), may well have 
had its rise in part in the circumstance of the latter’s 
having been carried away by the dissimulation of the 
Jewish party (Gal. 11.13). §. Paul set out without his 
former friend, and soon afterwards arrived and preached 
in that region of Galatia (Acts xvi. 6), where he was 


1 Cf. for the expression, Acts xv. 23, 41. 
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received by the people as an angel of God (Gal. iv. 
13, 14). 

But before his arrival there an incident occurred. 
He took and circumcised Timotheus, whose mother was 
a Jewess and his father a Greek, on account of the 
Jews in those quarters (Lycaonia), for they all knew 
that his father was a Greek (Acts xvi. 1-3). Have we 
not in these words, not only the partial explanation of 
the innuendoes suggested in Gal. i. 10, v. 11, “Am I 
now persuading men, or seeking to please men?” “I, if 
I am yet preaching circumcision,” but also the possible 
origin of that somewhat abrupt addition in Gal. i. 3, 
“Why not even Titus who was with me, being a Greek, 
had been obliged to be circumcised”? That recent 
event, “Timothy was circumcised—his father was a 
_Greek—the Jews all knew this,” was perhaps running 
in his head. And so to obviate an argument in favour 
of circumcision, which he knew his Jewish opponents 
in Galatia were speciously deriving from his having 
circumcised Timothy, it is averred that ‘Titus, who was 
a Greek on both sides!—that is, by all means, to be 
remembered—had not been forced to be circumcised, 
no, not even though he was the Apostle’s companion 
at Jerusalem at the time of the Apostolic Council, 
much less then other Gentiles: a striking testimony 
to the real nature of the Pauline preaching.” 


' It was not his father merely, but himself, who was a Greek. 
Timothy had a Jewish mother. 
2 Gal. ii. 3 seems almost a refrain of Acts xvi. 3. Compare 
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The circumcision of Timothy is one event in this 
journey. Later, after leaving Galatia, he comes to 
Macedonia. At Philippi his proclamation of the way 
of salvation through Jesus Christ has an ill return. 
He has many stripes laid upon him (Acts xvi. 22, 23). 
Tf we then turn to Gal. vi. 17, we find the imperative 
command, “In the future let no man give me trouble, 
or cause me annoyance; for J bear in my body the 
brands of Jesus.” Whatever be the precise signifi- 
cance of these last words—and I have argued further 
on that “the brands of Jesus” are so called, not because 
they notified the slave of Jesus? (cf. 1. 10), but because 
they recalled and reproduced the cruel scourging Jesus 
Himself had formerly submitted to (cf. 2 Cor. iv. 10)— 
nothing is more likely than that we have here an allu- 
sion to the yet unobliterated wheals and scars left by 
those cruel stripes inflicted for Jesus’ sake and the 
testimony of His Name, and guaranteeing, as nothing 
else could have guaranteed, the undoubted claims upon 
his hearers’ attention possessed by so close and faithful 
a follower of his Lord. 

After leaving Philippi S. Paul comes to Thessalonica 


“ Titus” with “Timothy”; “who was with me” with “him Paul 
wished to go with him” ; “being a Greek” with “for all knew that 
his father was a Greek” ; “was compelled to be circumcised” with 
“and he took and circumcised him”; “but on account of (dd) the 
adventitious false brethren ” with “on account of (ta) the Jews 
who were in those places.” 

1 See too the haunting thought of personal violence in iv. 12, 13. 

? Kupiov is omitted here, as in 2 Cor. iv. 10, by the best mss. 
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and Bercea (Acts xvii. 1-14); and in the words (Gal. v. 
13), “ God forbid that I should glory save in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,” we might almost fancy we 
heard an echo of his discourses at the former place, as 
three Sabbath-days running he reasoned with the Jews 
out of the Scriptures, “opening and alleging that the 
Christ must needs have suffered and risen again from 
the dead, and that Christ Jesus Whom I preach unto 
you is He,” 

_ Nor is it impossible that the terms applied in the 
Epistle to the Jewish agitators in Galatia as “those 
who trouble you,” “he who troubles you,” “those who 
stir you up to insurrection,” of tapdocovtes tyas, 
6 Tapdcoav byuas, of avactatobvtes buas (Gal. i. 7, 
v. 10, 12), the last two occurring close together, may be 
due to a fresh and vivid recollection of Jews at Thessa- 
lonica, who “ troubled (érdpa£av) the populace and the 
politarchs,” by “shouting out that the men who have 
stirred to insurrection (of dvacratwoavtes) the world 
are come here too” (Acts xvii. 6, 8). 

But, what is more obviously to the purpose, we learn 
that the Apostle is persecuted by the Jews, first at 
Thessalonica, then at Beroea, so that he is obliged to 
quit both places in order to escape the uproar raised 
against him (Acts xvii. 5-9, 13). How naturally then 
it is said (Gal. v. 11), “ And I, brethren, if I am yet 
preaching circumcision, why am I yet being persecuted ? 
In that case the stumbling-block of the cross (1 Cor. i. - 
23) has been plainly superseded.” And again (Gal. vi. 
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12), “They constrain you to be circumcised, only to 
prevent their suffering persecution for the cross of 
Christ.” If we find that, after his leaving Athens, his 
next resting-place, and coming to Corinth, the persecu- 
tion broke out there afresh (Acts xviii. 12), this only 
shows that the words are almost equally applicable, if 
addressed from thence. 

And the same with the Apostle’s allusion to the 
charge of complaisance brought against him in Gal. i. 
10, “ For am I now persuading men or God? OramI > 
seeking to please men? If I were yet pleasing men, I 
should not be now the slave of Christ.” A new light 
falls upon this charge—which has already, like that of 
preaching circumcision, found an illustration in the 
circumcision of Timothy on account of the Jews—when 
we recollect that, in a letter to the Church of Corinth 
(1 Cor. ix. 20-22 ; x. 33), referring to his conduct at this 
very period both there and doubtless elsewhere also, for 
instance in Macedonia, he declares that he became a 
Jew to the Jews, and a Gentile to the Gentiles, and all 
things to-all men, that he certainly might save some. 

Once more, those words, “I marvel that ye are so 
soon (otTw tayéws) changing from Him Who called 
you” (Gal. i. 6), fall into their right place, without any 
force being done to them, hy supposing that the defec- 
tion of his converts really took place soon after 5. Paul’s 
first visit and invitation to them, as God’s ambassador, . 
to accept Christ’s free grace of pardon without any 
works of the law. If such be the case, we may well 
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hope that when he again visited them on his third 
journey (Acts xvili. 23), and went over all the country 
of Galatia and Phrygia in order, strengthening all the 
disciples, his words found their due effect, and they were 
at length thoroughly re-established in that faith which 
they had so nearly been tempted to cast away. 

Thus we seem to see a running allusion in this 
Epistle, not indeed, as a rule, express, but incidental, to 
most of the principal events of S. Paul’s second journey, 
as related in the Acts of the Apostles, so far as they 
more especially bore upon himself personally; there is 
all the heat of one recently affected by them, and the 
point up to which they are carried, and no further, is 
Macedonia, or, at the extreme verge, Corinth. This 
being so, I believe we have in one or the other the spot 
from which this letter originated, and thus incline to 
that earliest order of the New Testament Canon which, 
as found in Marcion, would assign to S. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Galatians the first place in point of time of all 
his Epistles. Nor do the reasons, other than historical, 
for giving it a different position in the Canon appear 
to me forcible enough to contravene the above order. 

At the same time, if written from Corinth, it pro- 
ceeds from the same spot as the Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians, and cannot greatly differ from them in date. 
A compromise between Marcion’s view and that of 
more modern authorities would be to suppose two of 
the three Epistles written nearly at the same time, and 
sent off possibly by the same messenger. As the 
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Apostle came from Galatia through Macedonia to 
Corinth, he might send his envoy in inverse order from 
Corinth through Macedonia to Galatia. Or he might 
write from Macedonia to Galatia, from Corinth to 
Macedonia.. A near contemporaneity of composition, 
though not absolutely needed to do so, at once explains 
a certain similarity between the practical counsels at 
the close of this Epistle and at the close of the First’ 
Epistle to the Thessalonians—a similarity which has 
no counterpart in the rest—while of course the extreme . 
diversity in the circumstances which called them forth 
accounts for the very divergent tone of S. Paul’s 
general address to his converts in Galatia and in 
Thessalonica. 


Norse.—I may observe, in regard to what was said on 
page 7, that the memory of Timothy’s circumcision is 
not the only and absolutely necessary way of account- 
ing for the Apostle’s averment that Titus had not been 
forced to be circumcised. It may very well be thought 
to spring naturally out of the situation, S. Paul having 
just before mentioned his taking up Titus with him to 
Jerusalem, and to have been thrown in as a, telling 
exemplification from actual practice of the principles of 
his past career (vide Chap. 11). 

1 This would hold good, if the one Epistle, that to Galatia, were 


written in Macedonia, the other, that to Thessalonica, in the early 
part of the Apostle’s stay at Corinth. 
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Here is 8. Paul’s manifesto of his mode of dealing, 
with Jew and Gentile, as pronounced in his First Epistle 
to the Corinthians (ix. 19-23) :— 


“For being independent of all men, to all men I 
13 
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subjected myself, that I might gain the major part of 
them. And I became to the Jews as a Jew, that I 
might gain Jews; to those under (subject to) law as 
under law, not being myself under law, that I might 
gain those under law ; to those without law as without 
law, not being an outlaw from God but a leal (or 
law-abiding) subject of Christ, that I might gain those 
without law. I became weak to the weak that I might 
gain the weak. To one and all I have become all 
things, that assuredly I may save some. But all things 
I do for the Gospel’s sake, that I may be a sharer with 
others therein (ze. that others too may share with me 
in its blessings).” 

' Now nothing is more evident than that such a 
method of action would give the utmost scope for all 
manner of libel and misconstruction. And so it seems 
to have been. In certain passages of the Epistle to the 
Galatians there is undoubtedly rankling in the Apostle’s 
mind a sense of imputed wrong-dealing, of which he 
knows himself to be entirely innocent. And, as this is 
a matter in which not only himself, but the Church to 
which he writes, is deeply concerned, he is constrained 
to combat the imputation in the strongest language. 
He had preached among the Galatians a gospel of free 
grace, unfettered by Jewish legality or any call to be 
circumcised. In his absence adversaries had come in 
and proclaimed these necessary to salvation. And in 
order to carry their cause in the face of former preach- 
ing, they laid to 8, Paul’s charge “ things that he knew 
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not.” “They charged him,” writes Bishop Lightfoot, 
“with inconsistency in his own conduct. He too, it 
‘was represented, had been known to preach that cir- 
cumcision which he so strenuously opposed. It was 
convenient to him, they insinuated, to repudiate his 
convictions now, in order to ingratiate himself with the 
Gentiles.” 

So then a guilty laxity or indulgence to the habits of 
thought of Gentile converts was being laid at S. Paul’s 
door. “ He himself proclaims circumcision,” his Juda- 
ising opponents would say, “ whenever he can make any 
profit thereby. Witness the case of Timothy shortly 
before his arrival in your country (Acts xvi. 3,6). He 
abstained from so doing amongst you, though circum- 
cision is one of the things necessary to salvation, 
because he was afraid of shocking your prejudices, and 
repelling you from the faith he preaches. In truth, his 
one and only object is to draw as many converts as he 
can into the Christian religion, even though it be at 
the expense of omitting some of the most important 
points ; these we now lay before you—so presenting the 
true and entire Gospel instead of a garbled version of it 
—and his own practice elsewhere is our best warrant 
for so doing.” 8S. Paul was thus, according to their 
account, an anachronous Jesuit, pandering to the Gala- 
tians, as the Order of Jesus pandered long after to the 
inhabitants of Asia and South America, for the sole 
purpose of filling the Gospel net with fish good, bad, and 
indifferent, And, as the charge involved far more than 
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his own honour, nothing less than the Gentile liberties, 
and as, under cover of that charge, these liberties were 
gradually being undermined, he felt himself compelled 
to take up the foils. 

His defence is to show that, as a matter of fact, his 
method of procedure in Galatia, and in all Gentile 
countries, has arisen from principle and Divine illumi- 
nation, not from compliance and concession to human 
prejudices, and that, so far from caring about men’s 
good-will, he has—very unlike his traducers (vi. 12)— 
by not preaching circumcision, absolutely courted perse- 
cution: while at the same time he most strongly insists 
on the authoritative truth that this circumcision is no 
part of the Gospel; which proclaims salvation, not in 
dependence on legal works, but on the free grace of 
Christ. 

The passage which stands at the head of this Essay, 
and another to be considered later (v. 7-12), more par- 
ticularly bear upon the above question, and I now pro- 
ceed to translate and annotate upon the former of these. 

“T marvel that you are so quickly transferring your- 
selves from Him Who called you (to live) in the grace 
of Christ to another gospel—when there is none other— 
unless there are some who are troubling you, and wish- 
ing to transform the Gospel of Christ. But even if we 
or an Angel from Heaven preach to you other than 
what we preached to you, let him be accursed! As we 
have said before, so now again I say, If any one is 


1 See Chap. viit, “The Adversaries of Truth,” 
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preaching to you other than what ye received from us, 
let him be accursed! Now then, am I persuading men, 
or God? Or seeking to please men? Had I still been 
pleasing men, I should not be, as I am, Christ’s servant. 
But I inform you, brethren, of the Gospel that was 
preached by me (to you), that it is not merely human 
in character: for indeed J neither received it, nor was 
taught it, at man’s hands, but through the revelation 
(to me) of Jesus Christ.” 

“From Him Who called you (to live) in Christ's grace.” 
That it-is God, and not 8. Paul, Who is here intended, 
as well as in ch. v. 8, is shown by a concurrence of 
passages in which God is expressly named the caller of 
men—such as ver. 15; Rom. viii. 30, ix. 12; 1 Cor. i. 9, 
vii. 15, 17; 1 Thess. ii. 12, iv. 7, v. 24; 2 Thess, ii 14; 
1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 Tim.i. 9. And the call was not to be 
circumcised or to keep the law, but to partake in the 
free kindness and favour of Christ (ver. 3). The pre- 
position év is constantly used by S. Paul after canreip, 
“ to call,” in the sense of “into,” “to be in,” or “ to live 
in,” certain stated conditions. Thus 1 Cor. vii. 15, 
“ But God has called us (to live) in peace”; Eph. iv. 4, 
“ Even as ye were also called (to live) in one hope of 
your calling”; Col. iii. 15, “Let the peace of God 
arbitrate in your hearts, for (or, in order to) which ye 
were called (¢o dive) in one body”; 1 Thess. iv. 7, “For 
God did not call you jor (éwi) uncleanness, but (¢o live) 
in sanctification.” Compare Gal. v. 13: “For ye were 
called for (ézr¢) liberty, brethren.” 

B 
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“To another gospel, when there ts none else.” — Cf. 
2 Cor. xi. 4. More literally rendered, the latter clause 
would run: “ which there is not other or besides.” For, 
as Dr. Lightfoot asserts, dddos adds, while repos dis- 
tinguishes,. Instead of saying, according to a common 
classical expression, eis @repov AAO edaryyéduov, “to 
another gospel besides,” the Apostle says, eis érepov 
evayyédov, 6 ovK éatiy dAdo, “to another Gospel, 
which there is not besides.” The latter clause is 
parenthetic, like the analogous clauses in ii. 6, 8, ete. 
And the form of expression is exactly paralleled in 
ii, 10, where we have 6 xai éomovéaca avTo TovTO 
Tounoat, “when I had even been earnest to do this 
‘very thing,” or, “which very thing I had even been 
earnest to do.” 

The usual rendering, “to a different gospel, which is 
not another,” 2.e. either, “ which is no gospel at all,” or, 
“which is not another gospel, but only a would-be per- 
verted one,” gives a somewhat unusual force to dXos, as 
we may see by taking the phrase ot« éorw dAXos, and 
noting that it would commonly mean, not “he is not 
another,” but “ there ts not another.” As for the inter- 
pretation, “ which (thing) is nothing else (except that),” 
with a reference to the whole preceding sentence, “I 
wonder that ye are so quickly changing, etc.,” it seems: 
to require ovdév &AAo rather than od« GAXo, and Ott 
after e¢ wy (cf. Eph. iv. 9), and at all events falls to 
the ground with the correct rendering of the words 
that follow. | | 
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“ Unless there are some who are disturbing you, and 
wishing to pervert the Gospel of Christ.” The correspond- 
ing form of expression in Col. ii. 8 shows that the 
words do not denote, as Dr. Wordsworth intimates, 
“Unless they are certain persons (unmentioned), or 
persons of consequence, who are disturbing you.” Asa 
slight additional proof that éorw in the preceding 
clause means “ there is,” we may notice that etow here 
means “there are.” The reasons for rendering ef py 
“unless,” rather than “ only ””—though the latter ren- 
dering would equally well suit with the preceding 
clause as translated above—are these: (1) The conjunc- 
tion thus bears its proper classical force before a verb. 
At the same time Rom. xiv. 14 may perhaps be cited 
on the other side. (2) The position of the disturbing 
faction is left in the same indeterminateness as in ver. 9, 
“Tf any one is preaching,” and in the corresponding 
expression of v. 10, “ But he who is disturbing you 
will bear his sentence, whosoever he may be” (cf. too 
li, 1, v. 7, vi. 12). This is not so entirely the case if 
we translate, “Only there are some.” (38) The emphatic 
“so quickly”—not only “turning,” but “turning so 
quickly” —is thus better explained; it supposes “ dis- 
turbers.”. (4) “ Unless there are some” falls in more 
suitably with what follows: “But even zf we or an 
angel from heaven.” (5) We thus obtain a due co-ordi- 
nation of clauses: “that ye are so quickly turning” 
answers to “unless there are some who are troubling 
you”; “from Him Who called you into the grace of 
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Christ to another gospel when there is none else” cor- 
responds to “and who are wishing to pervert the Gospel 
of Christ.” 

“Now then, am I persuading men, or God?” Of 
course dpte ydp recalls apts just before in &prs mdduv 
Aéyo. Now I say again—now then am I persuading? 
By dpre is meant “just now,’ “at this moment.” 
There is a bitter irony in the question. The Apostle is 
charged with studied persuasiveness of preaching. He 
here calls down a curse upon, prays that utter destruc- 
tion—as we know from the use of the term in the 
Septuagint’—may be the doom of the man who 
preaches in a sense contrary to his own former preach- 
ing: “Let him be a thing devoted to destruction or 
perdition!” Cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 22. Am I now, he asks, 
using persuasion to men, or to God, Whom I call upon 
to ban the perverters of your peace? To invoke a curse 
is not to try to influence men, but God. 

“ But IT inform you, brethren, of the Gospel that was 
preached by me (to you), that it 1s not merely human 
in character.” That is, “the Gospel preached by me,” 
or rather, “the Gospel that was, or that has been, 
preached by me,” sc. to you (cf. verses 8, 9), or, may be,, 
to you and others, is not a gospel after man’s fashion 
(xara dvOpwrov), such as man might promulgate, but 
one of superhuman character. Cf. Plato, Philed. 12 c: 
“The awe which I always feel about the names of the 


1 Deut. vii. 26, xiii. 17, xx. 17; Josh. vi. 17,18; 1 Chron. ii. 7; 
Zech. xiv. 11. 
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gods is not merely human in degree (ode éote Kat’ 
&vOpwrov), but beyond the greatest fear.” 

“ For indeed I neither received it, nor was taught rt, at 
man’s hands.” The force of od&€é yép appears from vi. 13, 
“ For indeed those who are circumcised do not them- 
selves’ keep the law”; Rom. viii. 7, “For it is not 
subject to the law of God, for indeed tt cannot be (ov8é 
yap Stvatat)”; John v. 22, “For indeed the Father 
judgeth not any, but hath committed all judgment to 
the Son”; viil. 42, “ For indeed of Myself I have not 
come, but He sent Me.” While the self-assertive pronoun 
éyo, “I” (cf. v. 2,10, 11), by throwing into distinctive . 
prominence the speaker, induces a comparison with 
others before alluded to: As for the Gospel preached by 
me, it is not mere man’s creation; for J, unlike all others - 
who are not of the original Apostles, or, better, unlike 
the others who are preaching to you, and preaching 
such perversions on the authority of inapplicable tradi- 
tion, J, whatever others may have done, received my 
Gospel direct from its Divine Author. Compare, eg. 
John viii. 42 (the latter part of which verse has already 
been quoted): “If God was your Father, ye would 
have loved Me; for I (distinctively) came forth, and 
am come from God.” Both verbs, “received” and “ was 
taught,” are to be connected, first with “at man’s hands,” 
and then with “through revelation.” 

“ But through the revelation (to me) of Jesus Christ.” 
It is a little doubtful at first sight whether we ought to 
translate 6” amroxadinpews “Incod Xpiorod “through 
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the revelation (revealing) of Jesus Christ,” or “through 
revelation from, a revealing of it (the Gospel) by, Jesus 
Christ.” I have discussed this question more fully 
elsewhere ;+ but the words which so soon follow, “ But 
when God thought well ¢o reveal His Son in my instance 
(év éuol), that I might preach (the Gospel of) Him 
among the Gentiles”—where 8. Paul’s Gospel is in- | 
dubitably stated to have Jesus Christ for its subject, 
and to have originated in a revelation of Him, doubtless 
the one on the road to Damascus—really leave little or 
no doubt that the former interpretation is the correct - 


. one. 


1 In an Essay on “ Revelation.” 
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Was Titus circumcised? This is but one of the 
quaestiones vecatoe in a passage of such extreme diffi- 
culty that a most able commentator has not hesitated to 
term it, or at least a portion of it, “ a shipwreck of gram- 
mar.” It has doubtless been deduced from the present 
passage that Titus was circumcised, but it does not 
seem needful to say more at present in refutation of 
this view than, as has been done by others, to point 
out that the fifth verse speaks of the most unyielding 
antagonism on 8. Paul’s part to any attempted subver- 
sion of his principles, and that such an act, had it been 
performed, would have been a most fatal and uncalled 
for submission upon the very point in debate. To 
which it may be added, that the rendering, which a 
élose scrutiny determines to be the correct one, not 
only distinctly negatives, but does not even allow the 
least standing-ground for, this view. Jor the rest, 
this passage is, like some others, a strong vindication 
of S. Paul’s independent authority as an Apostle at the 
comparative expense of all with whom he comes in 
contact. I now proceed to the translation of it, 
afterwards appending such notes as are required to. 
explain or illustrate it. 


“Next, after an interval of fourteen years, I again 
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went up to Jerusalem with Barnabas, taking also Titus 
along with me. But I went up for the purpose of 
revelation, and communicated to them the Gospel 
which I preach among the Gentiles, but separately to 
those of repute, for fear it might be in vain I should 
run, or had run hitherto—yes, and not so much as 
Titus, who was with me, as a Greek, been constrained 
to be circumcised—owing, that is, to the adventitious 
false brethren, men who had entered in after us (or, 
where we were) to reconnoitre our liberty which we 
have in Christ Jesus, in order that they might reduce 
us to slavery ; to whom we yielded not, by submission 
of ourselves to them, no not even for a time, that 
(Gospel-truth, or) the truth of the Gospel might remain 
in permanence with you. But from among those 
reputed to be somewhat—what quality soever they 
were of makes no difference to me (God does not accept 
man’s person), for to me those of repute communicated 
nothing fresh, but the reverse was the case—after per- . 
-celving that I had been intrusted with the Gospel of 
the Uncircumcision, even as Peter with that of the 
Circumcision (for He Who wrought in Peter’s case for 
the mission to the Circumcision wrought also in mine 
in the interest of the Gentiles), and ascertaining the 
grace that had been given to me, James, and Cephas, 
and John, who are reputed to be pillars, made a cove- 
nant with me and Barnabas of co-operation, we (to act) 
in the interest of the Gentiles, they in the interest of 
the Circumcision: only let us (they added) remember 
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the poor, the very thing which I had even been at pains 
to do.” 

“Next, after an interval of fourteen years, I again 
went up to Jerusalem with Barnabas, taking also Titus 
along with me.” As the passage from the Epistle to 
the Galatians which thus commences undoubtedly syn- 
chronises with the history, in the fifteenth chapter of 
the Acts, of the first Council of Jerusalem—soon after 
which Paul and Barnabas parted asunder (Acts xv. 39) 
—it will be well to compare the two as we go along. 
We are told (Acts xv. 1, 2) that “certain, having come 
down from Judea, were teaching the brethren, Unless 
ye are circumcised after the custom of Moses, ye cannot 
be saved. Dissension therefore having arisen, and no 
small debate between Paul and Barnabas and them 
(these brethren), they appointed (or ordered) Paul and 
Barnabas, and certain others of themselves, to go up 
to Jerusalem to the Apostles and elders about this 
question.” It is doubtful whether Titus is included 
among these “certain others”; he was probably a 
supernumerary. The “fourteen years” of the Epistle 
(cf. wddwv) will reckon from the previous visit men- 
tioned (i. 18). 

“ But [went up for the purpose of revelation.” The 
particle oé, after an interruption, as above, resumes the 
main thread of the discourse ; and here it introduces a- 
correction to the bare statement of fact contained in 
avéBnv, “I went up.” I went up indeed, but I went 
up with an object: “on revelation intent.” The sense 
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above assigned to card is common enough after verbs 
of motion; as, eg. in Thue, v. 7. 3:1 “He said he went 
up jor the purpose of viewing the spot (cara Oéav 
avaBaivew tod ywpiov).” The declared ground of S. 
Paul’s visit thus fairly well agrees with the account in 
the Acts, that he was deputed to go up “about this 
question ” of circumcision: which the usual rendering, 
“in accordance with revelation,’ does not.2 He went 
to reveal what had been revealed to him (Gal. i. 12), 
with a view to the settlement of this pressing matter. 
And the words naturally follow : “And communicated 
to them the Gospel which I preach among the Gentiles.” 
With the Apostle’s present “ revelation ” or “ disclosure ” 
of this evangelical truth, compare 1 Cor. xiv. 6, 26: 
“What shall I profit you, unless I shall speak to you: 
either by way of revelation?” “When ye come to- 
gether, each one has got a psalm, has got a teaching 
(to give), has got a revelation (to make).” Cf. too 
Rom. xvi. 25.3 

“ And communicated to them the Gospel which I preach 
among the Gentiles.” By “them” are meant either the 
Jewish Christians generally (i. 22, 23), or, more likely, 
they of “Jerusalem,” the place whither 8. Paul is just 
before said to have gone up. We are told, in Acts 


1 So too v. 9.3; 10. 2; vi. 30. 2; Herod. ii. 152, ete. 

2 See however Acts xiii. 1-4, in support of the latter trans- 
lation. 

3 For a fuller discussion of the whole subject see an Essay on 
* Revelation.” 
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xv. 3, 4, that “they therefore, after being set on their 
way by the Church (of Antioch), slowly traversed 
Pheenice and Samaria, recounting the conversion of the 
Gentiles, and causing great joy to all the brethren ; 
and, upon arrival at Jerusalem, were received into their 
midst by the Church and the Apostles and the elders, 
and reported how great things” (rather than, “all 
things that”) God had wrought in co-operation with 
them (yer’ adTov).” 

“ But separately to those of repute.” The private and 
particular conference with the Apostles and elders, 
“those of repute,” is distinguished from the public 
report to the Church at large. I have little doubt that 
we have here (cf. ver. 6), given in the somewhat 
depreciatory style he adopts throughout, 8. Paul’s 
account of what is called the Council of Jerusalem 
(Acts xv. 6). “The Apostles and the elders ”—no 
longer, as in verse 4, with the addition of “the 
Church”—were convened to see about this matter; 
the “matter” being, as before, the question of circum- 
cision and observance of the law of Moses, which had 
been stirred up again (Acts xv. 5) by the Pharisaic 
Christians at Jerusalem. As for the second com- 
munication here made, we learn from Acts xv. 12 


1 Compare Acts xxi. 17-19: ‘*And when we were come to 
Jerusalem, the brethren joyfully welcomed us. And the next day 
Paul went in with us to James, and all the elders were present. 
And after greeting them he proceeded to recount in detail what 
God had wrought among the Gentiles by his ministry.” 
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that “all the assembly (sc. of Apostles and elders)! kept 
silence, and gave audience to Barnabas and Paul, as 
they recounted the great signs and wonders God had 
wrought among the Gentiles by their instrumentality.” 

“For fear it might be in vain I should run, or had 
run hitherto.”. 8. Paul employs uy mas here with the 
subjunctive present (rpéyw) to express the whole race, 
with the past tense of the indicative (€papov) to ex- 
press the part of it already run. Had the former 
alternative applied only to the part that still remained 
to be run, Spayw would have been necessary ; compare 
do Knptcow just above, and iva with the subjunctive 
present evayyeAifopar, in 1. 16. Other parallel 
instances of px mos, “for fear that,” “lest possibly,” 
are: iv. 11, “I have fears of you, lest by any means - 
I have causelessly bestowed labour upon you (4) mas 
eikh KeKoTTiaka eis Uuas)”; 1 Cor. ix. 27, “Lest by 
any means, after having preached to others, I myself 
may turn out, or have become (yévwpar), reprobate”; 
1 Thess. ui. 5, “I sent to know your faith, lest by any 
means the tempter had tempted (é:reipacev) you, and 
our labour might come to be in vain (eis Kevov 
yévntat).” Compare too, for the general language, 
Phil. ii. 16: “For a boast to me in the day of Christ, 
that I did not run in vain, nor labour in vain (67s od« 
eis Kevov EOpapov, ov0é eis KEevoY éxoTriaca).” 

1 A very common sense of ro wAjOos. See Luke xxiii. 1; Acts 


vi. 2, xv. 30, xxi. 22, xxiii. 7, xxv. 24. It does not include ‘‘the 
multitude,” or ‘* mass,” as a rule. 
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By eis xevdv is meant “uselessly,” “to no purpose,” 
“to no profit or effect” ; not “ without success” at the 
time, but “without result” in the end. Cf. 2 Cor. vi. 
1: “We exhort you not to have received the grace of 
God in vain (eis xevév).” Whereas the “race,” which is 
sometimes, as above, joined with the “ work” it entails, 
has reference to some distinctly marked out, well- 
defined, career or course of action. Thus, in Acts xiii. 
25, we read: “ And when Jobn was fulfilling his course 
(Spopuov)” ; which cowrse we learn from verse 24 was 
that of preaching to the people of Israel the baptism 
of repentance. So here, as is evident from the analogy 
of the “labour” in iv. 11, the Apostle means by 
“running ” preaching the good-tidings above mentioned 
(cf. 1. 6, 16) of Christ and free grace among the Gentiles, 
to the exclusion of circumcision and all other legal 
works. This had been the course marked out for him 
by God Himself, and which he had striven carefully 
to follow. 

“Ves, and not so much as Titus who was with me, 
as a Greek, been constrained to be circwmcised.” These 
words, suggested by the previous mention of Titus, 
join on closely to épapov,! and bring out its sense as 
above, displaying by a climax the true nature. of 
S. Paul’s course of proselytism, and possibly answer- 


1 The whole clause beginning with py was might conceivably be 
interrogative, and that commencing with ddAd ovdé its reply, in 
which case to pn mos (uév)...; would be opposed d:a Sé. But we 
should then have expected mepietunén instead of jvayxdobn 
wepiTpnOjvat, 
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ing by anticipation some creeping doubts he knew to 
have been instilled into his correspondents’ minds, 
and strengthened by Timothy’s case; doubts which 
appear more clearly in v. 11, “J, if I yet preach cir- 
cumcision”; and vi. 12, “ These constrain you to be- 
come circumcised.” It is as though, after tpéyo 7 
édpapov, we had: ovy éte avayxavov mepitéuverOar 
ta €Ovn, adr’ ovde Tiros, k.7.A.: and we may, if we 
please, suppose a lacuna here, and supply it thus 
from the clause before us: Why, not even Titus, 
Titus well known as a leading Gentile Christian, Titus 
who was actually with S. Paul at Jerusalem, for he 
had taken him in his company (ver. 1), had been 
obliged to undergo circumcision; being, as he was, a 
Greek—for by “EAAnv ov is meant “being” or “as: 
being,” not “though being, a Greek ”—much less then 
others of the Gentiles. Such had been the Apostle’s 
career. Lx pede Herculem. 

The force of the combined particles a@\rAd ov6dé,* in 
the New Testament, is to. introduce a climax and a 
surprise : “no nor even,” “ why not even,” “ yes and not 
so much as,” “and for that matter not even.” Thus Luke 
xxii. 15, “I found no fault in this man touching those 
_ things whereof ye accuse him; no nor even did Herod 
(the Jew)”; Acts xix. 2, “And he said to them, Did 
ye receive the Holy Ghost when ye believed? And 
they to him, Vo, nor even heard whether there is a Holy 


1 Similarly ddAd kai. So Phil. i.18: yaipw, ddAd kal xapnoopat. 
Hi saepe. Of, too 2 Cor, vii. 11. 
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Ghost”; 1 Cor. iii. 2, “I fed you with milk, not with 
meat; for ye were not able to bear it; no nor even yet 
now are ye able”; iv. 3, “But to me it belongs least 
of all (little indeed), that I should be examined by you, 
or by a human court (lt. day); why for that matter 
I do not even examine myself... but He that ex- 
amines me is the Lord.” 

As for the translation of the phrase jvayxacbn 
mwepiTpnOnvat, “had been compelled to be circum- 
cised,” sc. by me, antecedently to his coming with me 
to, or being with me at, Jerusalem, the meaning is 
partly determined by its dependence on éSpayov, which 
comprehends the time previous to this visit to Jeru- 
salem, partly on the circumstance that had it meant, 
“was compelled to be or become circumcised,” sc. by 
the Apostles when there, we should have expected zrepz- 
réuverOar, as in vi. 12. It is “by me,” not “by the 
false teachers,” because the predicated subject of thought 
is himself and his running, while the false teachers 
have not yet been mentioned. 

It is interesting, in this connection, to notice how, 
when a principal verb is followed by an infinitive, 
S. Paul uses the aorist infinitive to express an action 
of a completed kind, often in view of another action 
to follow, while he employs the present infinitive to 


1 "Emote d€ els EXdytordy cori, This is usually (cf. R.V.) trans- 
lated erroneously: “But with me itis a very small thing,” “ goes 
for very little,” ‘is of the least possible moment.” The following 
iva, I submit, shows this to be wrong. Just as eis kakdv=xKands, 
eis Kevov=kevds, etc., so does eis €XdytoTov= e€AdytoTa. 
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denote one which is inchoate or incomplete or future. 
_If the principal verb is also in the aorist, it is in conse- 
quence sometimes necessary, as above, to render the 
combination by an English pluperfect and present 
infinitive to bring out its true force. Thus i. 15, 16, 
“When God (had) thought well to make a revelation 
(eddoxnoev arroxantryat) . . . that I might (thereafter) 
preach”; 18, “I went up to Jerusalem to make certain 
inquiries of (avjNOov toropfjcar) Cephas, and (these 
completed) stayed on with him fifteen days”; ii 4, 
“ Men who had (or were) come to spy out, reconnoitre, 
make a reconnaisance of (qapesonNOov KatracKkoTijcat) 
our liberty ... that they might (thereupon) make 
slaves of us”; 10, “Which very thing I had been 
zealous to do (ésrovdaca wotjoaz),” sc. before it was - 
enjoined, or, in time past (cf. Acts xi. 30), not “was 
zealous to do,’ in which case the incomplete action 
would have required the present zrovety ; ii. 21, “ For if 
law had been granted with the capacity to produce life 
(2066 . . . 6 Suvdpevos Eworrorjoar)”—where the time 
throughout is contemporaneous, and determined by the 
pluperfect force of 8607. 

It is thus seen that attention to the above rule about 
the infinitive obviates many ambiguities. To show still 
further its bearing, take the following instances of the 
aorist infinitive, all from this Epistle: 1. 7, “ Wishing 
(@éXovres),” not “to introduce gradual changes into 
(veractpépetv)’—this was already done—but “to im- 
pose a garbled or perverted version of (weracrpéyraz) 

C 
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the Gospel of Christ”; ii. 17, “But if when seeking 
(Enrodvres),’ not “to be justified or made righteous 
by degrees, or in the future (Oscasodc@az),” but “ to be 
already righteous (GvcaswOfjvac) in Christ, we were 
found sinners”; ii. 2, “I wish (@é\o),” not “to learn 
or ascertain some time or other (uavOdvev),’ but “to 
know now (paeiv)”; 23, “We were being kept in 
confinement under the law for the faith that was 
about to have its perfect (not gradual) revelation (ray 
péXXOVCAaY aTroKadvPOfvar)”; iv. 17, “They wish 
(Pérxovew) to exclude (éxxrcioar) you (first) that 
(afterwards) ye may entertain zeal for them”; 20, “I 
was wishing to be present ... and to have changed 
(AOcdov mapelvar ... kab ddrAd£as) my voice,” or, “to 
change my voice and be present”; v. 3, “ He is a debtor 
or bound (6@evrérns éoriv),” not “to do (zocetv),” but 
“to have done (7ros#oat) the whole law”—where it is 
not meant that a man is bound to become a law-abider 
in consequence of being circumcised, but that he is 
bound, if he undergoes circumcision, and so takes 
refuge in works, to have therewith discharged the 
whole law. . Compare iii. 10, “ Cursed is every one who 
does not abide by all things that are written in the 
book of the law, so as (at the specified point of time) 
to have done them (rod voumoat avira)”; and 17, 
“(The) covenant .. . law does not cancel so as to have 
set aside (therewith) (eis ro xatapyjoat) the promise.” 
Add vi, 12, “As many as wish to have gained a fair 
aspect (Péovew eirpocwmricat) by way of the flesh,” 
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2.e. through your circumcision—an aim bounded by 
the event in view, not of indefinite extension. 

On the other hand, we find the following examples 
of the present infinitive, all of which evidently by the 
argument require it: i. 14, “ How is it thou art com- 
pelling the Gentiles to assume Jewish ways (avayxdleus 
*Tovdaifewv)” ? iv. 9, “Whereto ye desire to be in bond- 
age (SovAeverv Oérere) over again”; 18, “It is well to be 
the object of well-timed zeal (candv fndodcbas év Kade) 
at all times”; 21, “Ye who wish to be under law (i726 
vopov Oédovtes eivar),” te. by becoming circumcised 
(cf. wapetvar, ver. 20); v. 7, “ Who hindered you from 
obeying, that ye should not obey (avéxowrev pi) mreibec- 
@az),” not “that ye did not obey (a0éoOaz), the truth?” 
—the disobedience was still problematical, not assured ; 
vi. 12, “They compel you to become circumcised 
(avayxalovaw mepitéuverbar)”; 13, “They wish you 
to undergo circumcision (@éXovcw mepitéuverba)” ; 
14, “ But let it not be mine, far be it from me (ever, at 
any time), to boast (u# yévorto Kavyaobat).” 

“Owing, that is, to the adventitious false brethren.” 
This was the reason why S. Paul anticipated failure in 
his mission, and so conferred with his brother Apostles, 
from whose province these impostors had issued forth ; 
the 8é being resumptive of a7} ras eis Kevov, K.7.X., after 
the interruptive clause above (cf. dvéBnv 8é, ver. 2). 
The “false brethren” are so named in contrast to the 
true “brethren” (Acts xv. 1), because they were Jews 
at heart, though Christians in name. They are called 
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“adventitious” or “foreign,” “imported,” “brought in 
from abroad,” because, as we are expressly told, they 
did not properly belong to the Church at Antioch, and 
its daughter Churches, but came down from Judea 
(Acts xv. 1, 24), where they had a multitude of parti- 
sans (Acts xv. 5, xxi. 20). This, and not “introduced 
or admitted insidiously or unawares,” seems always to 
be the meaning of mrapeicaxros. It was the name of a 
Ptolemy (Strabo, p. 794). The Prologue to the Wisdom 
of Sirach is an “adventitious, or spurious, prologue by 
some one unknown (spoXoyos wapeicaxtos adyXov).” 
In 2 Pet. ii. 1 we read of “false teachers, men who 
shall import, sc. into the truth (vapeod£ovaw), perni- 
cious heresies.” 

“ Men who had entered in after us (or, where we were) 
to reconnoitre our liberty which, we have in Christ Jesus.” 
The force of éo7ss in the Pauline Epistles is elsewhere 
more fully noticed; it answers to quippe qui. By 
TapeonAGov is not meant that they had “entered by 
stealth,” but that they had “come in to our side, beside. 
or alongside us, where we were,” sc. at Antioch, and 
perhaps elsewhere. Cf. Rom. v. 12, 20: “Sin entered 
(eto7jA Ge) into the world. . . . But law entered in after- 
wards, lit. where sin was, or alongside (aapevoj\Oev).” 
Also Jude 4: “ For certain men have slipped .in along- 
side of them, sc, of the saints (7apeéducar), 2.e, have 
slipped in since.” 

“In order that they might reduce us to slavery.” 
Having first spied out our liberty, which we have in 
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Christ Jesus, or, which is ours as Christians, the free- 
dom, that is, from the bondage of the law with its 
material rites and ceremonies, wherewith Christ made 
us free (v. 1), they will then proceed to reduce us to 
bondage. For the indicative after Wa references have 
been suggested to iv. 17, 1 Cor. iv. 6; but in both these 
cases a present is required, though a present subjunctive 
would rather have been expected. This latter (evay- 
yedifopac) we find in i. 16, after a similar conjunction 
of past tenses, but I cannot help thinking in the present 
instance, in spite of the best mss., that we have here an 
error of transcription, and that xaradovA@covcw should 
be caradovAdcwor (cf. next verse). The active read- 
ing is undoubtedly the correct one; according to the 
middle reading catadovAdcwrvTas, the meaning would 
be, not “make slaves of us,” but “make us their slaves” 
—a sense improbable on the face of it. How they 
went about their object we are told in Acts xv. 1: 
“And some, having come down from Judea, were 
teaching the brethren, Unless ye are circumcised after 
the custom of Moses, ye cannot be saved.” 

“ To whom we yielded not, by submission of ourselves to 
them, no not even for a tume, that the truth of the Gospel 
might remain vin permanence with you.” This unyield- 
ingness, even for a time, is proved by the vehement 
dissension and debate which had arisen at Antioch on 
the subject, and the journey for its immediate decision 
to Jerusalem, with the renewed discussion there (Acts 
xv. 7). In spite of all innuendoes about Timothy or 
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otherwise, the Apostle would not let it be supposed 
that he had ever yielded, even for the shortest period. 
The meaning of mpds dpav, “for a time or season,” 
never “ for an hour,” is seen in John v. 35, 2 Cor. vil. 8, 
1 Thess. 1.17, Philem. 15. Take the last: “For per- 
haps on this account he was parted for a time, that 
thou mayest have him to the full for ever." By 77 
virorayn is denoted the way in which the concession 
would have been accomplished, had it taken place: 
_ “by our submission.” “Gospel-truth,” or the “truth 
of the Gospel,” is, of course, the genuine truth which 
the Gospel contains and imparts, as distinguished from 
all fictitious additions: salvation, namely, by grace, 
apart from works. And the Apostle’s aim and object 
was that this truth should “maintain its ground” 
(Scapeivyn) against, and in spite of, all assaults and 
attempts to undermine it, and permanently continue 
with his disciples. 

“ But from among those reputed to be somewhat.”* We 
now return with a resumptive &é to ot SoxodyrTes of 
verse 2,“the apostles and elders” of Acts xv. 6; and 
the result of the conference is given. However in- 
volved the passage that follows may be, it appears to 
be both grammatical and entire; and there is no call 
either to transgress rules of grammar, as the Revisers 
have done, by rendering a clause that soon succeeds, 


1 Améyew means “to have to the full” (cf. Phil. iv. 18; Matt. 
vi. 2, 5,16; Luke vi. 24), and so here either, “to have to thy 
heart’s content,” or, “to have without a break, uninterruptedly.” 

* Cf. Plato, Gorg. 472 a: “By many even of repute” (i706 moAA@y 
kat Soxovvray eivai 71). 
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“ They, Z say, who were of repute imparted nothing to 
me,” in the vain supposition that it is a reswmption of 
the clause in question; nor yet to supplement a sense 
presumed to be defective by adding the words that 
follow in brackets, “From those reputed to be some- 
what (I received nothing, or nothing fresh was imparted 
to me).” We have, no doubt, to wait some time for the 
sentence to complete itself, but this is done in verse 9, 
where James and Cephas and John are distinguished 
by name from among those of repute. This sense of 
amo occurs, for example, in Luke vi. 13, “ He accosted 
His disciples, and having chosen from among them 
twelve”; xix. 39, “ Certain of the Pharisees from among 
the crowd”; Acts xv. 5, “Certain of those from the 
party of the Pharisees.” 

“ What quality soever they were of makes no difference 
(or matier) to me.”' That is, their position is to me a 
matter of entire indifference. Let them be what they 
may, it does not matter to me; they were thought to 
be great, but whether they were great or small is to me 
of no concern whatever. It is their condition or status, 
not their real character, as distinct from their reputa- 
tion, that is here referred to. or (1) there is no such 
contrast started, as there would have been if the sentence 
had ended with ozrotot wore jay, “those reputed to be 


1 This clause, and what follows, might refer by anticipation to 
“James and Cephas and John,” like iddvres . . . kal yvdvres: 
‘*From among those of repute (certain) men, of what quality 
matters not to me,” etc. But the use of eivat re after doxovvrar 
seems intended to fix its connection with what precedes, 
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somewhat, whatsoever they really were.” (2) 8. Paul 
could never have said that their character makes no 
matter to me. (3) Nor could he have added, in relation 
to character, “ God does not accept man’s person.” 
Again, it has been doubted whether wroré amplifies 
o7vrotot, or has a temporal force signifying “once” or 
“at one time.” In support of the latter position it 
has been indicated by Dr. Lightfoot that such is the 
general sense of the particle in the Pauline Epistles, 
and he would therefore render the clause, “ Whatever 
they may have been,” in allusion to their former pre- 
eminence as associates of Jesus Christ! But (1) it 
does not appear whether all those of repute had once 
beeri associates of Jesus Christ. (2) There being no 
other Pauline instance of zoré in close contiguity to a. 
relative pronoun, we can only refer to classical prece- 
dents (cf. ovowocdHzore,” etc.), which decidedly favour 
the sense, “of what kind or sort soever.” (3) The 
Apostle may well have emphasised the relative for once 
in this very emphatic Epistle to show the depth of his 
unconcern; the force of the added woré is that their con- 
dition is a matter of supreme indifference to him. (4) 
The nearest approaches in his writings are Tis... 
qoté (1 Cor. ix. 7), oddeis . . . woré (Eph. v. 29), 
where voré does not mean “once,” “in old time,” 


1 Their past quality or condition—rich or poor, etc.—might also 
presumably be denoted, but this is not likely. 

2 So Demosth. 276. 11: ‘‘ The generals—be their quality what 
they may, for I pass this over—-whom you sent out” (rods 
érotovadyTo€ ipeis eLeméumere oTparnyovs, €@ yap TovTd ye). 
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but “ever,” “at any time,” much as here. As for 
émotos denoting the “kind” or “ condition,” compare 
Acts xxix. 29, “Of such sort as also I am” —ze. 
Christians; 1 Cor. iii. 13, “Each one’s work of what 
condition it is the fire will test”; 1 Thess. i. 9, “ What. 
kind of entrance we had to you”; James i. 24, “ He 
immediately forgets what manner of man he was”— 
ze. “in appearance (To mpécwmov)”—this last example 
presenting a close parallel to the one before us. 

There is but one possible interpretation on classical 
lines for oddév prot Scvadépes, viz., “It makes no differ- 
ence to me,” “is a matter of no concern to me.” All | 
other interpretations have been mere attempts to make 
the phrase square with the preceding do. Such are 
the renderings: “I do not differ (im opinion) from, 
have no difference with,” which would rather require 
Siadépowas with the dative or wpds; “I do not differ 
from,” ze. “am not different from, inferior to,” where 
diahépo with the genitive is required (cf. iv. 1, 1 Cor. 
xv.. 41); “I care nothing about” (Greek Fathers), 
where zrepi, not dro, would be looked for; “ No differ- 
. ence is made or results to me from,” “nothing differs, 
is different, to me, is changed for me, owing to”; or, 
“Nothing is better to me, accrues to me, there is no 
gain to me, from,” “I am none the better for,’ where 
Siadépes is nearly equivalent to ovpdépes. All these 
" hypotheses want authority, and are far inferior to thé 
simple and straightforward rendering, which falls in 
so admirably with the clause that follows. 
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“God does not accept man’s person.” The same sen- 
timent, that “God is no respecter or acceptor of 
person,” or, that “there is no respect or acceptance 
of person with God,” is echoed in Acts x. 34, Rom. 
ii, 11, Eph. vi. 9, Col. iii, 25. Not “persons,” be it 
remembered, but “ person.” Just as in the passage lately 
quoted from S. James (i. 23, 24) to illustrate ozroios, 
mpocw7ov means “personal appearance,” so in these 
other examples it signifies “outward condition”; in 
the first two references the condition of Jew and Gen- 
tile, in the last two that of master and slave, being 
identified in God’s sight. Compare also Matt, xxii. 16, 
Mark xii. 14: “ Thou regardest not men’s person,” ete. 
Of course, as this last instance proves, dv@pwrros here 
simply denotes “a man,” “any man,” as we say, 
“ people.” 

“For to me those of repute communicated nothing 
Jresh, but the reverse was the case.” I imparted to 
them my Gospel of free grace (ver. 2); they imparted 
to me nothing additional to what I knew and held 
already, gave me no fresh light for my direction. The 
information was on my side, not on theirs. The paren- 
thesis, commencing with “ What sort soever they were 
of,” here comes to a close with this reasonable ground 
for the Apostle’s indifference. There are two insur- 
mountable objections to the translation of the Revisers, 
“They, I say, who were of repute imparted nothing to 
me.” For (1) To render yap by “I say” is erroneous 
grammar. (2) The emphasis is not on “they of re- 
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pute,” as recalling the last mention of the term, but on 
“me”: “It makes no difference to me, for to me Paul,” 
etc.; this is shown by the relative positions of éuot and 
ot Soxobvtes in the clause. It might also be remarked 
that the mpds in the verb mpocavéGevto is left without 
a meaning, though the previous use of the simple 
aveléuny evidently calls for one. The compound verb 
has a slightly different sense in i. 16, where it is neuter, 
and the sense is, “I did not immediately (after the 
revelation) hold further or additional communication, 
conference, counsel, with (od mpocaveéunv) flesh and 
blood.” We find the simple davé@ero again in Acts 
xxv. 14: “Festus communicated Paul’s case to the 
king.” 

By the addition, “ But the reverse was the case,” is 
meant that they communicated to S. Paul nothing he 
did not possess before, whereas he did so to them, no 
doubt in making known to them the free grace of God 
which was offered to the Gentile world: “not they to 
me, but on the contrary J to them.” The phrase 
Trovvaytiov only occurs once besides in 8. Paul’s 
Epistles, in 2 Cor. ii. 7, where it is also used in a sub- 
stantival sense: “So that (to do) the contrary to this, 
rather (than punish) to forgive, one may even exhort 
you.”+ Other reasons against rendering todvayrTiov 
here “on the contrary,” and connecting it with what 
succeeds, are the following: (1) The sense is thus left 


1 That this is the meaning of the words is shown by the verse 
’ following: ‘‘ Wherefore Z exhort you,” ete. 
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incomplete. (2) What follows—iddvres, «.7.A.—is not 
the opposite of oddév mpocavéGevto, but rather the result 
of its opposite, viz., the information they received from 
S. Paul. (3) Had rotvayriov belonged to iSovres, we 
should have expected rotvavriov &é rather than d\r\a 
rouvavtiov, a8 in 1 Pet. iii 9. (4) While 8. Paul’s 
usage is too rare to found a rule upon, the sense 
adopted is common enough elsewhere,! and occurs in 
the Septuagint, in the single imstance where the 
expression is found (3 Macc. ii. 22), “But those 
who take up the contrary position (of dé rodvayTiov 
EKOEYOMEVOL).” 

“ After perceiving that I had been intrusted with the 
Gospel of the Uncirewmeision, even as Peter with that of 
the Circumcision.” Here, after the preceding digression 
called forth by the words, “Seeming to be somewhat,” 
the passage once more runs in a smooth course.” ? Just 
as Jesus had said to Peter (Matt. xvi. 19), “I will give 
unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven,” so had 
He said to Paul (Acts xxii. 21; cf. Gal. i. 16), “I will 
send thee far hence unto the Gentiles.” Tleriorevpap 
(literally), “I have been intrusted,” shows that the 
trust still continued;.and the Apostles’ perception of 


1 Totvaytiov, if used adverbially, is usually followed by rovrou 
in classic writers (e.g. Xen. Cyr. viii. 4.-9). 

2 "I8dvres, x.7.A., might presumably go with what precedes, ovdév 
mpooavébevro, GAAG Tovvarriov, in which case the parenthesis would 
run down to 77 dobciody por: but the words are better connected 
with *IdkwBos xai Kyndas cat “ladvyvys below, as giving the reason of 
their subsequent action. 
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the fact was due to 8. Paul’s communication. Both 
here, and in the next two verses, where the terms occur, 
“the Circumcision and the Uncircumcision” are ethni- 
cal appellations for the Jews and the Gentiles (cf. Rom. 
xv. 8, ete.) 

“ For He Who wrought in Peter's case for the mission to 
the Circumcision wrought also in mine in the interest of 
the Gentiles.” Here Iletp@ and éuoé are dativi commodi. 
Where the verb évepryety means “to work or effect” any- 
thing in an object, it is followed by the preposition év. 
Thus iii. 5: “ He (ze. God) therefore that supplieth to 
you the Spirit, and worketh mighty acts’ i you.” So 
too 1 Cor. xii. 6, Eph. ii. 2, Phil. i. 13. It is God, 
or some other spiritual power, that is always the 
subject of this verb in the active voice. Compare of 
évepryovpevot, “the energumens” of the early Church, 
who were those possessed, or under the influence and 
operation of evil spirits. Of course “the apostleship 
of the Circumcision” and “the mission to the Circum- 
cision.” are the same thing; an dmdoToXos was in one 
sense our modern “missionary,” and his azoaTov7 his 
“ mission.” 

“And ascertaining the grace that had been given to 
me.” See Eph. iii. 7, where God’s working and the 
grace bestowed on His Apostle are similarly placed in 
contiguity. By “the grace” here no doubt is meant 
that gift of spiritual enlightenment, as regards Christ’s 
purpose for the world at large (cf Eph. iii. 2, 7, 8), 
accorded specially to the Apostle of the Gentiles, which 
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separated him from all his compeers, and indicated to 
him his peculiar mission. 

“James and Cephas and John, who were reputed to — 
be pillars.” Here we have at last the complement of 
the words in verse 6, “ But from among those reputed 
to be somewhat.” ! These three were the very créme de 
la eréme ; members of the original Apostolic band, two 
of them chief members, the third the overseer of the 
Church of Jerusalem (cf. Acts xxi. 18). James and 
Cephas are specially mentioned (Acts xv. 7, 13) as 
speaking at the Council in Jerusalem. “ Pillars,” 2. 
chief props and supports of the Church; as we might 
say, “towers of strength.” So the Church is “the 
pillar and stay of the truth” (1 Tim. i. 15). “He 
that overcometh,” says 8S. John in the Apocalypse 
(iii. 12), “I will make him a pillar in the temple of 
my God.” 

“ Made a covenant with me and Barnabas of co-opera- 
tion, we (to act) in the interest of the Gentiles, they in the 
interest of the Cirewmeision.” The technical meaning 
of the phrase deEsds Sidovar, “to give right hands,” 
i.e. pledges or assurances, is, both in classical writers 
and in the Books of the Maccabees (1 Mace. xi. 50, 
62, xiii. 50; 2 Macc. xi. 26, 30), to make or strike a 
treaty, compact, or covenant. Moreover, by cowavias? 
is not meant exactly, as it is generally understood to 
mean, “fellowship” or “communion,” sc. with them- 


1 See, for a much longer interval, Eph. iii. 1-14 (rotrov xdpw). 
2 See elsewhere in Essay on “ Communion.” 
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selves, their brother Apostles, It is not intended that 
the three elder Apostles made a treaty of fellowship, or,as 
we might term it, of friendship, alliance, confraternity, 
with Paul and Barnabas; much less that they gave 
them the right hand of fellowship, or frankly admitted 
them into communion with themselves. There was no 
question about this: Paul and Barnabas had never been 
excluded,never even risked exclusion, from the Apostolic 
communion. The term is put separate and last, to 
show that its idea extends into the next clause. The 
work of the two orders of Apostles having been found, 
evidently and of Divine purpose, to lie in different 
directions, the one in the line of the Jews, the other 
of the Gentiles, they agreed to share, on terms of per- 
fect equality, the world and its evangelisation between 
them, and struck a covenant of co-operative copartner- 
ship, with a common interest but distinct functions, 
that they should work together as associates (xosvwvot) 
and in harmony, but should take, the one the Jews, the 
other the Gentiles, for the special object of their efforts. 
A treaty of mutual fellowship would only have drawn 
them together irrespective of all beside; a treaty of 
partnership naturally involved a common undertaking 
and parity of footing, with division of labour. 

“ We (to act or operate) in the interest of the Gen- 
tiles, they in the interest of the Circumcision” (cf. ver. 
8). The two “operations” make up the xowevia or 
“co-operation.” Or, if we render xotvwvias “ partner- 
ship” or “association,” we may say, “ We to have our 
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share in the Gentiles, they theirs in the Circumcision,” 
the xowwvia being separated into its concurrent shares. 
See Phil.i. 5,iv. 15. “That we should go to,” or “ be for,” 
or “work for, the Gentiles, etc.,” seem to be less exact 
translations. Indeed, cowwvias iva is almost equivalent 
to wa Kowwvdpev: “They covenanted with me and 
Barnabas to co-operate, or work in common, be partners, 
we for the good of the Gentiles, they for the good of 
' the Circumcision.’ The use of fva is to introduce the 
terms of the covenant, and it is repeated (ver. 10) when - 
a codicil is added by way of exception. | 

This result of the Conference or Synod at Jerusalem 
is not explicitly declared in Acts xv.; but it may easily 
be inferred from the agreement in principles arrived at 
therein, and the sending of emissaries and an epistle 
(Acts xv. 22-29) to support Paul and Barnabas, on their 
return to the Gentile Churches, while the elder Apostles 
themselves remained at the centre of Jewish Chris- 
tianity. Notice especially the words of the Epistle 
(ver. 25): “It seemed good unto us, having come to one 
accord, to choose out men, and send them unto you with 
our beloved Barnabas and Paul.” No need to add that 
the “ false brethren” were disowned (ver. 24). 

“ Only (they added) let us remember the poor, the very 
thing which I had been even at pains todo.’ The em- 
phatic position of rav wrwydv is of course due to the 
circumstance that a reservation is made in their favour 
from the distinct line of work marked out for and appor- 
tioned to the junior Apostles. The “poor saints in 
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Jerusalem” (Rom. xv. 26) are meant, to whom Paul, 
in conjunction with Barnabas, had already carried a 
collection from Antioch some while before (Acts xi. 30) 
—the very occasion in all probability referred to here. 
He had already displayed his zeal and earnestness in 
their cause before receiving the present somewhat un- 
necessary reminder. He was again to carry a collection © 
on their behalf from the Gentile Churches just before 
his captivity, in accordance. with that reminder (Acts 
xxiv. 17, etc.); and his sentiments in regard to this_ 
obligation appear plainly in his letters to the Corin- 
thians (1 Cor. xvi. 3; 2 Cor. ix. 1 seq.). 

The addition of airé Todo, in apposition to 6é—“which 
I had been even at pains to do, viz., this very thing,” 
_ “which was the very thing I had even been at pains to 
do”—is probably made for emphasis’ sake. See Eph. i. 
10 (é adr), and compare Mark vii. 25; Acts xv. 17; 
1 Pet. i. 24, 
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« But when I saw that they were not walking straight 
for the truth of the Gospel, I said to Cephas before all, — 
‘If thou, a born Jew, livest in Gentile and not in ~ 
Jewish fashion, how is it that thou art constraining 
the Gentiles to conform to Judaism?’ We, Jews by 
nature, and not Gentile sinners, yet aware that man is 
~ not justified in consequence of works of law, but only 
through faith in Jesus Christ, even we. believed in 
Christ Jesus, that we might be justified in consequence 


- . of faith in Christ and not of works of law; because as 








the result of works of law shall no flesh be justified. 
But if, while seeking to possess justification in Christ, 
we were found to be sinners also ourselves, is it pos- 
sible that Christ is the minister of sin? Surely not. 
For if the things which I threw down I build up again, 
I render myself a transgressor. For I through law 
died to law, that I might live to God. I have been 
crucified with Christ, but live, yet not Z any longer, it 
is Christ Who lives in me. But what life I now live in 
the flesh, I live in faith on the Son of God, Who loved 
me and gave Himself up for me. Ido not slight the 
grace of God: for, if righteousness (be attainable) 
through law, then without reason Christ died.” 

“They were not walking straight for, or toward, the 
truth of the Gospel.” The truth taught by the Gospel, 
the freedom from law and equality of all men in God’s 
sight, was no longer the point for which they were 
bound, and in the direction of which they were tend- 
ing, but something quite different, namely, the privi- 
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leged caste relations of Judaism. Their tendency 
was Judaistic, not evangelistic. In motion, mpos 
regards a goal yet unattained, es one already reached ; 
just as, in purpose, mpds has in view a distant, 
eis an immediate object. . 

“ How is tt that thow art constraining the Gentiles to 
Judaise?” That is, to become proselytes to Judaism, 
to adopt the Jewish religion. That 8. Peter could, 
and felt no objection to, live in Gentile fashion 
(€6vix@s), was shown by his mixing with and eating 
with Gentiles (ver. 12; Acts x. 28), and so disregarding 
the Jewish law of meats. That, in fact, he had adopted 
the principle of Christian freedom from Jewish re- 
straints, at least when among Gentiles, no doubt in © 
accordance with the Divine vision (Acts x. 15), is shown 
by the form of 8. Paul’s words expressive of a habit, 
“ Tf thou, a Jew by birth, livest as thou dost in Gentile 
and not in Jewish wise.” This, then, being the case in 
his own ordinary life, the Apostle sternly rebukes him, 
and asks him with what face, after this, he can con- 
- strain, virtually oblige, the Gentiles to turn Jews. For 
such must be the moral effect of his cowardly and re- 
trograde action. Jt must lead them to suppose that 
after all the Jews are a superior class of Christians, 
and Judaism a higher stage of Christianity to which 
they ought to aspire, if they find themselves looked 
down upon like pariahs, and thought unworthy of the 
familiar intercourse of these Christian Jews. 

“ We, by nature Jews.” S. Paul’s speech to Peter is 
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contained and concluded in the preceding verse. He - 
now turns his argument to the Galatians, whom he is 
writing to. “We,” he says, “we, your teachers and 
Apostles, men like Peter (IovSatos irdpywv), and Bar- 
nabas, and myself (E®paios é& “E®paiwv, Phil. iii. 5), 
by nature indeed Jews, but knowing—though by nature 


_ Jews, yet knowing—that the Jewish law will not save, 


even we believed in Christ. If, then, we Jews, a fortiori 
should you, sinners of the Gentiles.” We must not, as 


Dr. Lightfoot would have us, understand the substan- 


tive verb, “We (are) Jews by birth, ete.”; for by so 
doing we lose the force of the contrast between dices 
(uév) “Lovéaios and eidares dé, “ Jews indeed by nature, 
but in spite of our Jewish origin knowing, etic.” | 

“ Sinners of, or springing from, the Gentiles.” That is, 
of course, men who do not keep law (cf. Matt. xxvi. 45). 
For, says 8. John (1 John iii. 4), “ Every one who is 
guilty of sin is guilty also of violation of law, and sin 
is violation of law.” Consequently, they are obnoxious 
to the coming judgment. “Why,” asks the Apostle 
(Rom. iii. 7), “any longer am even I to be judged as a 
sinner 2” 

“ Man is not justified in consequence of works of law, 
but only through faith in Jesus Christ.” To “justify” is 
to “clear from guilt.” And the present (od Sc«as- 
ovrat) is used, because a continuous fact is stated. 
Man, to whatever individual of the series at whatever 


1 Justification, in all its bearings, is more fully considered in an 
essay on “ Justification.” 
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period of existence that generic term be applied, does 
not obtain clearance except through faith. This ap- 
pears from the confirmatory quotation (cf. Rom. ii. 20) 
from Ps. exli. 2, “ Because no flesh shall be justified 
in consequence of (or, because of) works of law.” Of 
course by “ works of law” are to be understood works 
derived from, or conformable to, law. 

The above rendering of édy py, “but only,” not. 
“except,” is assured by what follows, “ That we might 
be justified, in consequence of faith in Christ, and not 
of works of law,” as well as by the above-mentioned 
quotation, “ Because, in consequence of works of law, 
shall no flesh be justified.” Compare Rom. xiv. 14, 
“ Nothing is common of itself, but.only (e: uj) to the 
man who reckons a thing to be common, to him it is 
common.” 

“ But if while seeking to be justified in Christ.’ To 
possess justification, that is, not to become clear 
(SixcacodcOar), but to be clear (SccarwPHvar) in Him. 
The opposite position is presented to view in Rom. 
x. 8, “For ignoring the Divine righteousness, and 
seeking to set up or establish (antecedently) their own 
righteousness.” 

“We were found also ourselves sinners.” Or, “in the 
commission of sin.” We were found, no less than the 
Gentiles (ver. 15), in the position of sin-committers, law- 
breakers ; turned out to be, what in our Jewish pride 
we had never before contemplated, sinners ourselves, 
whose legal righteousness was full of flaws, and in no 


One eT nn ee eee NID OR 
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wise to. be depended on for justification. “Sinners” 
does not mean those who are merely guilty of cere- 
monial breaches of law, but those who are morally 
guilty, as in Rom. v. 8, “ While we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us.” The wish to be justified in Christ 
showed the unreliableness of their own righteousness. 
“Not having for mine the righteousness which is of law, 


- . but that which is through faith in Christ” (Phil. ni. 9). 


Of course “we were found” is the same as “we 


turned out to be.” Cf. 2 Cor. v. 3, “If so be that, 


having clothed ourselves, we shall not be found naked ” ; 
xi. 12, “That, wherein they boast, they may be found even 
as we”; xii. 20, “I fear lest by any means, if I come to you, 
I find you not such as I wish, and I be found of you such 
as ye wish not”; Rom. vii. 10, “ And the command- 
ment which makes for life was found by me to make for 
death” ; Soph. Zrach. 411, “ If you should be found not 
to speak the truth respecting her?” Philoct. 452, “When, 
while praising things divine, I find the deities evil.” 

“ Is then Christ the minister of sin?” Not “Is Christ 
sin’s servant or officer?” but, “Is Christ an agent, pro- 
moter, of sin? Does sin come of Christ’s agency?” In 
other words, “Is Christianity an occasion of sin, this 
sin which has cropped up in its professors?” Compare 
2 Cor. xi. 15, “It is no great thing, then, if also his 
(Satan’s) ministers (or agents) transform themselves as 
ministers (or agents) of righteousness (dsdxovor Ssxato- 
ouvns).” 

“ Surely not: for of the things I threw down I build up 
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again, I show myself a transgressor.” When a startling 
suggestion like the above has been thrown out in the 
form of a question, 8. Paul generally answers it by pz 
yévotro, & formula of deprecation signifying “Oh! I 
hope not,” or “trust not,” “surely not.” Ifa sentence 
beginning with yap follows, it states the reason for de- 
precating the foregoing suggestion... Thus iii. 21, “Is 
then this law against the promises of God? Surely 
not: for if (e¢ yap) law had been given with power to 
effect or produce life, without doubt the before-men- 
tioned righteousness would have resulted from law. 
But, on the contrary, Scripture has confined all things 
under sin, that the promise might be granted in conse- 
quence of faith in Jesus Christ to those who believe.” 
Sin’s universality shows that righteousness did not 
result from law, and therefore that law did not produce 
life, and so is in no opposition to God’s promises. So too 
Rom. ix. 14, 15, “What then shall we say? Is there 
injustice with God? Surely not: for to Moses He saith 
(7d Maidcei yap réyet), I will have mercy on whomso- 
ever I may have mercy, and will compassionate whom- 
soever I may compassionate”; xi. 1, 2, “I say then, 
Hath God rejected His people? Surely not: for I 
too (kal yap éyo) am an Israelite. . . . God hath 
not rejected His people whom He foreknew.” 
_ This being so, we next come to ask what is the actual 
meaning of the phraseology used? It has been taken 
to signify that 8. Paul’s preaching the faith which once 
he wasted (i. 24) evinces him to have been beforetime 
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a transeressor. But against this interpretation stand 
the use of maduv, showing a return to former practice, 
not a new beginning, and the necessity imposed by this 
interpretation of rendering the final clause, “I prove 
myself to have been,” instead of, as it should run, “ to 
be, a transeressor.” The last objection—the making 
of the transgression-a thing of the past, not of the 
present—also lies against a modification of the true 
explanation adopted by Dr Lightfoot: “If, after de- 
stroying the old law of ordinances, I attempt to build 
it up:again, I condemn myself, [ testify to my guilt in 
the work of destruction.” It also affects another 
rather tempting interpretation, “If I am now, in 
Christ, rebuilding the works of law which, in coming 
to Him, I cast down, I prove the former ones to have 
been defective, and myself, in consequence, a trans- 
gressor.” Compare with this last Rom. iii, 31, “Do 
we then supersede law through faith? God forbid! 
Nay, but we set wp (or institute) law.” 

No, the whole connection of the sentence, the use of 
wad, “again,” the instance on which it is founded, 
S. Peter’s conduct at Antioch (ver. 12), all show that the 
meaning of the first part of the expression is, “If I 


1 He thus connects the words with what precedes, “ Nay, verily, 
_ for, so far from Christ being a minister of sin, there is no sin at all 
in abandoning the law: it is only converted into a sin by returning 
to the law again.” This is neither logic nor sense. If abandon- 
ment of law for Christ is not sin, it cannot (except seemingly) be 
converted into sin by a recurrence to law ; if it is sin, then is Christ 
a minister of sin. 
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build again the works of law which I destroyed”; or, 
more simply and better, “If I reconstruct the system 
I abolished,’ as we might say, “build the old waste 
places” (Isa. lviii. 12), “ relapse to Judaism,” “ recant.” 
Supposing a complement is needed for & and radra, it 
must be épya vopou, the only and sufficient complement 


_- furnished by the context. And this is favoured by the 


known supplement to vapaBdrnv, viz., vosov (Rom. ii. 
23, 25, 27; cf. Gal. i, 19). But perhaps there is no 
great necessity for one, the phrase being probably a 
proverbial one for a relapse, or return to old courses. 
Other analogous uses of xatarvew and oixodopety to- 
gether are the following: Matt. xxvi. 61, “This man 
said, I am able to destroy (karandicar) the temple of 
God, and after three days to build it up (oicodoujoat)” ; 
2 Cor. v. 1, “If our earthly home of the tent be de- 
stroyed (katadv07), we have a building (ofcodoujv) 
from God.” 

Then the second part of the expression will signify, 
“T show myself a transgressor, a law-breaker, in 
doing so.” Not in my former abandonment of law, but 
in my present relapse thereto. It is not “because I 
threw down,” but “if I rebuild,” that this results. So 
far from recourse to Christ occasioning sin, or violation 
of law, relapse from Him is violation of law. “What! 
Christianity the occasion of sin? Surely not; for if I 
relapse to Judaism I involve myself in transgression.” 
Why? Because, as the next sentence teaches us, I 
obeyed law in coming to Christ, and therefore violate 
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it in deserting Him. The meaning of cvmoravew is 
“to compose, frame, constitute,” and so “to set forth, 


- show, display, exhibit.” For examples, see Rom. iii. 5, 


v. 8; 2 Cor. vi. 4, vu. 11. Take the two last : “ In every 
way displaying ourselves as ministers of God”; “In 
every way ye showed yourselves to be pure in the 
business.” 

“ For I through law died to law, that I might live to 
God.” I, for my part, whatever others may have done 
(éy), only obeyed Jaw in abandoning law and taking 


- refuge in Christ. I laid down my life in one sense, 


that I might set it up again in another. I died out of 
the reign of law into the reign of God; died from law 
and law’s sway to live in subjection to God; ceased to 


belong to law and became God’s.! 


And this was “through law” (cf. ver. 21). How ? 
In what way is it meant that law brought about 8. 
Paul’s death to law? Not by its prophetic intimations 
of Christ. This would have required dca Tod vépov (cf. 
iv. 12; Rom. iii. 21). In fact, the distinction between 
vomos, With and without the article, seems to be much 
as with us in modern times, that the one is the code of 
Jewish law as found in Scripture, the other the Jewish 
law in its moral and practical action. Of course, just 
as we have @eds and 6 @eds, etc., the latter “law” will 
have the article if circumstances require it (cf. ii. 19, 
24). Nor again, by its judicial sentence upon the 


1 For a full discussion of this phrase, see an essay on ‘ Death to 
Sin and Life to God.” 
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sinner, in the Person of Christ. “Ye were put to death — 
to the law through the body of Christ.” “ Having died 
by that (the law) whereby we were controlled.” “The 
commandment which makes for life was found by me 
to make for death, for sin . . . through it slew me” 
(Rom. vii. 4, 6, 10, 11). This use would be out of 
place here, where obedience to law’s dictates is the 
point insisted on. But by its moral effects, as arousing 
a consciousness of sin, and imperatively demanding 
righteousness, which yet of itself it was unable to 
bestow (ef. i. 19, 21; Rom. ii. 20, vil. 7), and accord- 
ingly sending men to Christ in order to the fulfilment 
of its requirements. “So that the law has come to be 
our tutor, to train or prepare us for Christ, that we 
might be justified by faith” Gil. 24). “ Christ is the 
end of law for righteousness, or the fulfilment of law’s 
purpose of righteousness, to every one that believes” 
(Rom. x. 4). Law, from this point of view, is speci- 
fically presented to our notice in the Epistle before 
us. . 


1 It is another barely possible explanation of ‘‘through law” to 
identify it with “through baptism” (iii. 27; Rom. vi. 4; ef. Matt. 
iii. 15), this having been a Jewish ordinance before it became a 
Christian ceremony, and being the instrument of death to sin and 
entrance on the new life. Baptism, indeed, as a lustration from 
legal impurity, and a rite for the admittance of proselytes from 
heathenism to Judaism, was common among the Jews, and, unlike 
circumcision, was employed for females as well as males, as we 
learn from Maimonides and others. Maimonides declares that 
‘Israel was admitted into covenant by three things, viz., by cir- 
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By éyo, “I,” we must assuredly, as elsewhere in this 
Epistle (cf. i. 12, v. 2,11), understand 8. Paul as put- 
ting himself forward. I, Paul, at all events, whatever 
may be the case with others, as Peter, died through law 
to law (cf. Rom. vi. 7-25). 

“TI have been crucified with Christ.” Here is a further 
elucidation of 8. Paul’s death to law. By acceptance 
of and union with Christ, he had made Christ’s death 
his own (Rom. vi. 3, 4, vil. 4), and so had passed out 
of the region in which law holds sway, because of sin 
Gii..19 ; Rom. v. 20; vi. 14; 1 Tim. i. 9), into that king- 
dom of God to which Christ had risen. His old self 
had been and was crucified upon the cross of his new 
Lord (vi. 14). “ Knowing that our old man was cruci- 
fied with Him” (Rom. vi. 6). He had died, yet was 
alive. For Paul as Paul was dead; it was Christ Who 
was risen to life again in him. Christ was alive, Paul 
dead ; this was the new, the real life, the deathless life 
of the spirit (cf. Col. mi. 3; 1 Cor. vi 17). But as for 
the present outward and bodily life, which himself 
might still be said to live, life in its material aspects, 
the life of action in the world (cf. Phil. i. 21, 22), this 
was lived now, not in subjection to law, but in faith on 
Christ; it was the life of a humble believer in the Son 


cumcision, baplism, and sacrifice.” And point might thus be lent 
to 8. Paul’s words, “I, through law, did not begin to live to law, 
like the baptized proselytes, but died to law, that I might live to 
God.” But we have no authority elsewhere for identifying baptism 
with law, or a part of law, in a Christian’s conception. 
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of God, Who had loved him, and devoted Himself to 


death for him. 
“ I do not treat with disdain the grace of God.” The 
meaning of dereiv, derived from dOeros (a Gerés) is, 


whether in relation to persons or things, “to make of 


no account, to treat slightingly, with contempt, disdain, 
neglect, disregard, indifference, to make light of, reject, 
repudiate.” In regard to persons, see 1 Thess. iv. 8; 
Luke x. 16. In regard to things, compare iu. 15, 
“ Man’s settlement made binding no one sets aside, or 
supersedes by a new one”; 1 Cor. i. 19, “I will de- 
stroy the wisdom of the wise, and the understanding of 
the intelligent [ will treat as worthless.” Ido not, says 
the Apostle, make of no account, treat with contempt 
as worthless, the Divine kindness so freely and bounti- 
fully displayed in that act of Jove and self-sacrifice 
(cf. 2 Cor. viii. 9), for me and my justification, by re- 
turning to works of law; for if righteousness were 
attainable through law (cf. iii. 21), it then follows that 
Christ’s death was gratuitous and uncalled for; He 
_ died, not to say in vain, but absolutely without a 
cause. 

For dwpecdv, compare John xv. 25, “They hated me 
without a cause;” Matt. x. 8, “Ye received without 
cause, give without cause.” 

1 Possibly the varia lectio in this place, rod Geod kat Xpiorov, is 


due to the appearance of both rov Geot and Xprords in the ensuing 
verse, in relation to this act of self-devotion. 
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“ BRETHREN, I reason from man’s standpoint: never- 
theless, even man’s settlement, made binding, no one 
sets aside, or supersedes by a fresh one. But to 
Abraham the promises were taken, and to his seed. 
It is not said, ‘And to thy seeds, as of many, but, as 
of one, ‘And to thy seed, which denotes Christ. But 
my argument is this, that a settlement made binding 
in advance by God, law which has arisen four hundred 
and thirty years later does not invalidate, so as‘to do 
away with the promise. For if the inheritance derives 
from law, it no longer derives from promise; but to 
Abraham by promise God has granted it. Why then 
this law? By reason of the transgressions it was added, 
until the coming of that seed to whom He has promised 
this: being at the time ordained through angels, by 
the hand of a mediator. But a mediator is not the 
agent of an individual, whereas God is an individual | 


* Al, dmavtes. 
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agent. Is then this law against the promises of God? 
Surely not. For if law had been given having power 
to impart life, without doubt from law the righteousness 
would have derived. But, on the contrary, Scripture 
has confined everything under sin, that the promise 
might, as the effect of faith in Jesus Christ, be granted 
to those who believe. But, before the coming of this 
faith, we were kept guarded under the control of law 
for the faith which was about to be revealed. So that 
the law proves to have been our educator for Christ, 
that in virtue of faith we might be justified. But this 
faith being come, we are no longer under educational 
discipline. For ye are all the sons of God through your 
faith in Christ Jesus. For as many of you as were 
baptized into Christ put on Christ. There is not here 
Jew nor. Greek; there is not here slave nor free; there 
is not here male and female. For you and you are all 
one in Christ Jesus. But if you, even you, are Christ's, 
then ye are the seed of Abraham, the heirs according to 
promise.” 

“ Brethren, I reason from man’s standpoint.” And 
from no higher level. I speak after the manner of 
men, speak but as a man might speak, argue according 
to man’s standard, use the common language of mankind. 
So 1 Cor. ix. 8: “In saying these things do I use the 
language of mere men, or does not the law say the 
same?” Cf. Rom. ii. 5, vi. 19. Other cognate uses of 
Kata avOpwrov are these: i. 11, “(My gospel) is not 
af a human sort, or on a human level”; 1 Cor. iii. 3, 
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(Do not) ye walk in the way, or by the standard, of 
the world?” xv. 32 “If it was in the ordinary way of 
the world, as other men fight, 7.e. on no higher ground 
or principle of action, that I fought with wild beasts 
(risked my life) at Ephesus, what was the good to me - 
of so doing? If the dead rise not, let us (acting very 
differently) eat and. drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

“ Nevertheless even man’s settlement, made binding, no 
one sets aside, or supersedes by a fresh one.” Neverthe- 
less, though it be but a man’s; such is the force of duws - 
avOperrov, following cara dv@pwiov Aéyw. The signifi- 
cation of dOereiv, “to treat as worthless, set aside,” has 
been already discussed in the consideration of ii. 21.1 
But a few words must be said about émidsatdocec Oat, 
because it has been usually rendered incorrectly. The 
meaning of this term is not “to add to,” or “to add 
fresh clauses or codicils to,” or “to supplement,” but . 
“to supersede by a fresh disposition.” As dvarac- 
cecOa. is “to make a will or disposition,” so is 
éridtatacoed Gan, “to make a fresh or additional will 
or disposition,’ by which a former will is rendered 
invalid. The same follows from the use of éridtadjen 
by Josephus (4. J. xvii. 9.4; BS. ii. 2.3, 6) to denote an 
“after-will.” Thus B. J. ii. 2. 3, “ Insisting that the first 
will had more authority or validity than the later will 

(afiav rhs eridiabjens THY SiaOjenv elvat Kupiwré- 
pav),” where the language is noticeably similar to S. 
Paul’s above. Moreover, the whole ensuing argument 


\ See the preceding chapter on “Destruction and Reconstruc- 
tion.” 
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as to the law and the promise hinges on the question 
_ whether the former supersedes, not adds to, the latter. 

As for d:aOrj«7n, it signifies a “settlement, arrange- - 
ment, disposition, devise,” of property, whether by” 
engagement, as in the case of God to Abraham, or by 
will and testament, as in the case of a dying man. By 
the addition of cexvpwpévn, it is meant that the settle- 
ment has been made valid or binding in law by the use 
of all due formalities, as, ¢g., in the case of a compact 
by the solemn sponsio. In such a case we might render 
the term “guaranteed.” Where the verb xupody is 
attached to a property, not a disposition of property, 
its import is “to make sure or secure.” So Gen. 
xxiii. 20, “ And the field, and the cave that was in it, 
was made sure, or secured, to Abraham for a possession 
of a tomb by the sons of Heth”; Lev. xxv. 30, “The 
house that is in a city having walls shall be firmly 
assured, or secured, to him that acquired it throughout 
his generations.” Perhaps these instances were present 
to 8. Paul’s mind when he wrote the above. Compare 
too 2 Cor. ii. 8: “ Wherefore I exhort you to give an 
assurance (xvp@caz) in his case of love.” 

“ But to Abraham the promises were taken, and to his 
seed.” Lit. “were spoken” (cf. Matt. v. 21, ete); but 
we can hardly say “were spoken” in the case of 
Abraham’s seed. Otherwise: “But to Abraham (God’s) 
word of promise (cf. ver. 21) was given, and to his seed.” 
“ The promises” —so these early promises of God were 
called par excellence--whereby His settlement was con- 
veyed, were made orally, or by word of mouth, to 
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Abraham and to his future seed: and so both the anti- 
quity and the validity of that settlement are proved. In 
the first promise, as given in Gen. xiii. 15 (cf. 17), there 
is the same interval as here between the devisees, “ All 
the land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to 
thy seed, for ever.” This promise is repeated in Gen. 
xvil. 8; and, indeed, promises to much the same effect, 
or giving additional particulars, recur again and again 
in the lives of all the patriarchs. Cf Luke i. 55. 
These together form that body of recorded promises— 
said, in Rom. ix. 4 (cf. xv. 8), to appertain to the Israelites 
—on the security of which the settlement depends. 

“ It is not said, And to thy seeds, as of many, but, as of 
one, And to thy seed, which denotes Christ.” This is a 
parenthetic statement called forth by the mention of 
“his seed.” J think we must regard, with Dr. Light- 
foot, Aéyes as used impersonally, where it occurs by 
itself in S. Paul, and implying, like éynai in the Greek 
orators, a reference to the words of legal documents, that 
is, in a Jewish writer, to the dicta of special Scriptures. 
- Jt is, in fact, little more than an alternative form for 
yéypartar. Cf. Rom. ix. 15, xv.10; Eph. iv. 8, v.14; 
1 Cor. vi. 16; Heb. vii. 5, etc. Where the subject is 
expressed it is of a varied nature, as God, the Scripture, 
Hsaias; showing that, in the contrary case, while the 
context will generally indicate what subject is implied, 
whether the speaker, or the writer, or the book—here 
there is a general reference to the words of promise 
—it is safest to follow the lines given us, and render 
the term simply, “It is said.” For Aéyew és, “to 
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speak on the subject of,” see Plato, Charm. 155 D, Rep. 
524 H, and elsewhere. 

As for the force of the distinction here drawn be- 
tween omépya and oméppyara, it depends upon several 
considerations :— . 

(1) According to the language of Roman law, an 
inheritance might be devised by will either to one 
person only (heres ex asse), or to several coheredes or 
co-heirs. It might pass in one line or more. 

(2) The regular difference between oméppa and 
oméppata would be that between one son or stock 
(cf. Gen. iv. 25) and several. The heads of the twelve 
tribes are, in 4 Macc. 17, called oméppara. Even as 
regards their temporal fulfilment, the promises were 
made only to one ovépya of Abraham, the stock of 
Isaac, to the exclusion of Ishmael, called also (Gen. 
xxl. 13) Abraham’s seed, and of the sons of Keturah, 
and their tribes. Thus we read in Rom. ix. 7, 8, “ Nor, 
because they are the seed of Abraham, are all children 
(and so heirs), but, In Isaac shall a seed be called 
thine. That is, not the children of the flesh are the 
children of God, but the children of promise are reckoned 
for the seed.” 

(3) The same holds good from the analogy of the 
other use of owépya to denote grain. Generally speak- 
ing,. oméppa will denote one kind of seed, of how- 
ever many units it may consist, while ovépyara will 
stand for varieties of seed. Compare the “good seed,” 
of Matt. xiii. 24, with “To each of the seeds its own 
body,” of 1 Cor. xv. 38. Especially is Matt. xiii. 32, 
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in its very purport, pertinent to the present case, where 
the “kingdom of heaven” is likened to a grain of mustard 
seed, which at the beginning is less than all the (various) 
seeds, but in the end has a larger growth than any. 

(4) But 8. Paul takes the promises in what was ac- 
knowledged to be their fuller and more important signi- 
ficance. Jike the “seed of the woman” (Gen. ni. 15), 
the “seed of Abraham” had both its direct and its 
Messianic sense, and every Jew would acknowledge the 
latter to be the principal sense of the two. According 
to this meaning of the term, the wording shows that 
the promises were not made, in their spiritual any more 
than in their temporal issue, to several distinct stocks 
or lines of descent, but to one only. Not to the children 
of the flesh, or the children of the law, who all called 
Abraham their father (John viil. 33, 37, 39), but sun- 
dered themselves from Christ, but to the seed, the one 
true seed, of whom it might be said, as of Isaac, “In - 
Christ shall a seed be called thine.” 

(5.) This follows, too, from the use of éoriv—és éore 
Xpsotos, “which denotes Christ”—a copula we are 
accustomed to connect in Scripture with spiritual inter- 
pretation. Patent instances of this are: iv. 24, “ For 
these (women) are two covenants”; 1 Cor. x. 4, “ But 
the rock was the Christ.” 

(6.) If it be said that o7épya in the original passages 
has evidently a plural sense, being used with plural 
verbs, we must recollect that Xpsords here, as verse 29 
informs us (cf. 22), is used generically (cf. 1 Cor. xii. 12) 
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to include the members of Christ. So “Israel” was the | 
name of a nation as well as of a man (cf. Rom. ix. 6). 
“ But my argument is this, that a settlement made bind- 
ing in advance by God, law which has arisen four hundred 
and thirty years later does not invalidate, so as to do away 
with the promise to come.” The promises, otherwise 
called God’s oath (Gen. xxiv. 7, xxvi. 3; Heb. vi. 16-18), 
had-been given, and thereby the settlement or devise 
made valid and sure to Abraham, so long before the law 
came in as four hundred and thirty years (cf. Gen. xv. 
13; Ex. xi. 40, 41). Unless, therefore, these promises 
had been revoked, of which there is no evidence, the 


* later law could not cancel the settlement thus guaran- 


teed, to the utter undoing of the blessing promised. Cf. 
Rom. iv. 14, “ For if those of law are heirs, faith has 
been made void, and the promise (that which was pro- 
mised) has been done away with (xatjpynrac).” “The 
promise” (4 ésrayyeAia) differs from “the promises” 
(ai érayyedtas), as the thing promised (promissum, 
pollicitum) differs from the words by which it is pro- 
mised (promissio, pollicitatio). 

By rodro dé Aéyo, a return is made to the first words 


of ver. 16 (r@ dé "ABpadu éppéOncav ai érraryyediar). 


All the remainder of that verse was added parentheti- 
cally, in order to complete what had to be said about 
the application of the promises, before proceeding fur- 
ther. Compare Aédyw dé (iv. 1), and the return there 
made to the 26th verse of the preceding chapter, after 
the insertion of S01 yap . . . kAnpovopos (vers. 27-9). 
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But my argument is this, he explains, that a settlement — 
duly guaranteed to Abraham cannot be cancelled by a 
later ordinance. 

In axupody, “ to deprive of force or authority, cancel, 
invalidate,” we have the direct opposite to cupody, “ to 
render valid, of force, binding, sure.” Cf. Mark vii. 13 
(Matt. xv. 6), “ Making invalid, or of no authority, the 
word of God by your tradition.” While carapyeiv is 
“to eject, dispossess, supersede, discard, put aside as 
useless” (cf. v. 4,11). The aorist tense is employed, 
because the cancelling of the settlement carries with it 
the complete supersession of the promised blessing. 
As beforesaid, the “ promise” is here, and in verses 14, 
22, that which is promised by means of the “ promises.” 
This clearly appears from Rom. iv. 13-16, where it is 
evidently not the word of promise, but the promised 
blessing or grant, the privilege in prospect, that accrues 
to Abraham, by means of (not, on account of) the right- 
eousness of his faith. In Heb. vi. 12-17, both singular 
and plural are used in the same signification. _ 

“ For of the inheritance derives from law, wt no longer 
derives from promise; but to Abraham by pronvse Cod 
has granted wt.” Tf law and its observance is the means 
to the attainment of the inheritance, as a thing promised 
it is done away with, for promise is no longer, or not 
at all (cf. Rom. xi. 6), the ground on which it rests. But 
this cannot be; for upon Abraham, God, yes God, has 
by promise bestowed, as a free gift and in permanence, 
this same inheritance. Every word has its separate 
weight in opposition to vouos. For the «rnpovopia, 
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see Gen. xv. 7; and compare Rom. iv. 13, “ For not 
through law is the promise to Abraham or to his seed, 
_ his being, I mean, heir of the world, but through right- 
eousness of faith.” . 

“ Why then this law?” According to Dr. Lightfoot 
and the Revisers, the proper rendering is, “ What, then, 
is the law?” (cf. 1 Cor. iii, 15; Rom. i. 1.) And 
doubtless this would be true, if there followed, “ It was 
an addition.” But the question mooted is evidently 
the motif or object of law, if law was not to be the 
means of conveying the blessing. And the reply, “ It 
was added,” shows at once the correct sense of Ti. 
Besides, “ why” is quite as common a sense as “ what.” 
Cf. Rom. iii. 7,ix.19; 1 Cor. xv. 29, 30. The article is 
appended to vépuos only because it has been mentioned 
just before. 

“ By reason of the transgressions it was added.” Here 
again Dr. Lightfoot seems to mistake the force of the 
words. If the law had been added “to create trans- 
gressions,” by revealing, provoking, multiplying sin or 
transgression—surely a very unworthy object, if true, 
for that which came from God—the article before 
wapaBacewy would have been omitted. The reason it 
was added, as a sort of appendix or superposed article, 
to the existing documents in which the promise was 
contained, was on account of the transgressions of it 
which were constantly occurring. ’Avoyia was rife; 
so law was specifically introduced in outward shape 
and form to check it by fear of punishment. 

“ Until the coming of the seed to whom He has promised 
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this.” That is, of Christ. It seems better to regard 
eriyyedrat as a middle, like Keyaptotat—and indeed 
as running parallel, and having the same object and 
subject (6 @eés), with that verb—than as a passive, in 
spite of 2 Macc. iv. 27. Cf. Rom. iv. 21, “What He 
has promised (6 ézaryyeATar) He is able also to per- 
form.” Also Heb. vi. 13. In Attic writers dypis ob 
éAOy would be replaced by dyps dv érOou. 

“ Beng ordained through angels, by the hand of a 
mediator.” Of course Ssatayeis corresponds a time 
with wpoceréOn. The ministry of angels seems to have 
been a theory built up by the later Jews on somewhat 
slender foundations. Holy Writ tells us the law was 
given by Jehovah, but no doubt, as we see in S. Stephen’s 
speech (Acts vii. 35, 38), a reverential feeling gradually 
grew up, which ascribed such appearances or utterances 
of Jehovah as we hear of to angelic ministrations, God 
Himself being considered beyond the reach of human 
organs of sense. Possibly the Septuagint, by its ren- 
dering of Deut. xxxiii. 2, “ The Lord is come from Sina 

. with (for “ from”) ten thousands of Kades, on His 
right hand angels with Him,” both shows signs of this 
feeling, and gave support to it. We see it fully grown 
in §. Stephen and the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, no less than in 8S. Paul. Thus Acts vil. 53, 
“ Ye who received the law in order to (having)—that ye 
might possess—the ordinances of angels (eis Scatayas 
ayyéXov), and kept it not”; Heb. it. 2, “If the word 
spoken by angels’ ministry (60 dyyé\ ov) was made sure.” 
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We may remark that 8. Stephen makes it a point of 
privilege that Israel should have legislation from 
angels, not from men; whereas S. Paul contrasts the 
ministry of angels with the direct promise of God. 

Of course the “mediator” or “intermediary” is 
Moses. “The law was given through Moses” (John i. 
17). Both the fact and the phraseology are well illus- 
trated by Lev. xxvi. 46, “ These are My judgments and 
My ordinances, and the law which God gave between 
Himself and between the children of Israel in Mount 
Sinai by the hand of Moses (év yespi Movom).” Cf. 
Ex. xx. 19; Deut. v. 2, 5. 

“ But a mediator is not the agent of an indwidual, 
whereas God is an individual agent.” The article ap- 
pended to pecitns is probably indicative of a class of 
persons (cf. 6 KAnpovopos, iv. 1). Though it might 
also be due to the repetition of the term: “ But the 
said mediator—or, which mediator—is not mediator of 
one, whereas God aforesaid is one.” In other words: 
“ But this mediator of the law does not mediate for one 
only, whereas the God of the promise is one alone.” As, 
however, pecirys, like xrnpovdpos, is a generic term, it 
seems best to take it as above. Mediation implicates 
more than one acting party, whereas an act of Deity is 
the action of one. Or, taking éoriv (cf. ver. 16) in the 
sense of “ denotes” (=): “But mediator does not stand 
for mediator of one, whereas God stands for one.” Of 
course the meaning is, that in the one case there is a 
bargain or contract, in the other an individual engage- 
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ment; in the one case two parties are involved, in the 
other only one; anything the law may give depends on 
faith being kept on both sides, anything the promise 
may give depends but on the faithfulness of God. In 
either case God may presumably give a blessing; but 
in the one case it is a free gift, in the other so much 
work so much pay. “The man” (ver. 12) “that has 
done the works shall live thereby.” The mediator 
represents God, as giving the law; he represents the 
people, as professing obedience to it: “ The law which,” 
according to the quotation above, “ God gave between 
(avapécov) Himself, and between the children of Israel 
by the hand of Moses.” Whereas God in His promise 
represents and acts for Himself alone. In illustration of 
the “mediator not of one,’ we have the well-known 
instance in 1 Tim. ii. 5, where Christ is called “ Media- 
tor of (or between) God and men (pecltns Qcod Kat 
av@parav).” He is the Mediator of a new, fresh, and 
more enduring covenant than that of Moses (Heb. viii. 
6, ix. 15, xii. 24). 

“ Is then this law against the pronvises of God?” Does 
then the law conflict or militate with the words of pro- 
mise by being able to gender life (vide next verse)—as 
a matter of contract, in the way of work and pay— 
otherwise than according to their terms? A contract 
might hypothetically be kept, as well as a promise per- 
formed. The law says, “Do and win”; the promises 
say, “I will give.” In such a case we should behold 
law and promise at cross-purposes, running counter to 
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one another, in direct mutual antagonism. There is a 
certain emphasis In Tod @eod: “Is then the law, with 
its compact between two parties, against the promises 
which come or issue from God, and depend on Him 
alone?” For card, thus expressing opposition, we may 
compare v. 23; Rom. vii. 31; Matt. xii. 30. 

“ Surely not: for if law had been given having power 
to impart life, without doubt from law the righteousness 
would have derived.” For pr) yévoero, followed by eé 
yap, see ti. 18.1 For éd00m, “ had been given, bestowed,” 

see John i. 17, quoted above. “Such as could have 
produced or effected life,” is the import of 6 duvapevos 
fworrovhoat, the article before the participle being com- 
parable to i. 7, Acts iv. 12, and the past infinitive 
dependent on the equivalence of é666n to a pluperfect. 
The meaning of Cworotjoas, which, in accordance with 
the entire passage, refers to the production of spiritual 
and eternal life (cf. Rom. vii. 11), is seen from verses 
11, 12, “The righteous by reason of faith shall live” ; 
“ He who hath performed them (the works of the law) 
shall live by them.” The former of which verses also 
shows why the article is prefixed to “ righteousness ”— 
the reason being that this righteousness-has been already 
specified (cf. ver. 8, and ii. 21, where the article is 
omitted). 

For évtws, “certainly,” “undoubtedly,” “indisput- 
ably,” compare Mark xi. 32, “For all held John indts- 
putably to be a prophet”; Luke xxili. 47, “ Certrinly 


cr s4 


1 Vide the preceding chapter. 
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this man was righteous”; xxiv. 34, “ That undoubtedly 
the Lord was risen”; 1 Cor. xiv. 25, “ Reporting that 
certainly God is among you.” It also means “ really,” 
“e truly,” as in 1 Tim. v. 3, 5,16, vi. 19, where “eal 
widows” and “real life” are distinctively mentioned. 
Indeed, where it heads a proposition, it usually takes 
the former sense; where it is attached to a particular 
word, the latter. 

The foree of that oft-recurring phrase in this chapter, 
clvac éx, where eivas is either omitted or supplied, is 
“to derive from,” “to hail from” (Anglicé), “to be of | 
the province of,” “to belong to the department of,” 
as we have of ék tay vicwv, éx TOV ocKnVvarv, eK THS 
vaupayias, etc., in Greek classic authors. Thus of éx 
miotews (vers. 7, 9) are “those of the province of 
faith”; door é& Epywv vopov cioiy (ver. 10) means, 
“as many as belong to the department of works of 
law”; 0 88 vdpuos ovK gorw ex miotews (ver. 12) signi- 
fies, “ but the law is not of the province of faith.” Cf. 
ot é& épsOelas, ot éx vouov (Rom. ii. 8, iv. 14). 

What we have here is, just as in i. 18, a reductio ad 
absurdum. Undoubtedly the predicted righteousness 
would have derived from law (not faith), if law had 
been of a nature to produce life, because righteousness 
is premised by life (cf. i. 11), and therefore that which 
could produce life could produce righteousness. But, 
as the next verse teaches us, righteousness had no 
existence under law’s régime. Hence we conclude that 
law could not offer life, and so in reality occupies no 
position of antagonism to God’s promises. 
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“ But, on the contrary, Scripture has confined everything 
under sin.” *“AdAAd& marks the exact contrary to what 
has been just suggested, as the real state of the case: 
“ Righteousness would have been; but the contrary is 
the fact.” As we have the verb ouyxAeiew recurring 
with to in the next verse, we must be governed in 
our rendering of it by the necessary meaning there. 
Hence we cannot take the meaning here to be, that 

Scripture ‘has comprised everything under the category 
of sin—a sense otherwise permissible—but that Scrip- 
ture has (declaratively) confined, has declared every- 
thing to be confined, under sin’s dominion, has made 
-sin’s overrule (Rom. v. 21) coterminous with the world. 
So, in Rom. xi. 32, we read in very similar language, 
“For God has (providentially) confined all men (cuvé- 
KdeLce . . . Tous mrdvtas) in (eis) disobedience, that He 
might have mercy upon all.” With imo dpapriar, 
compare bd vopoy, bird yapw, ITs Tatdaywryov (vers. 


28, 25; Rom. vi. 14,15); and for ra zavra, “ the uni- 





verse,’ Eph. i. 10, Col. 1,20. The special passages of 
Seriptwre in the mind of the Apostle will probably be 
the same as he quotes in Rom. iii. 10-18, beginning 
with the one from Ps. xii. (xiv.), “There is not a 
righteous man, no not one.” 

“ That the promise might, in consequence of faith in 
Jesus Christ, be granted to those who believe.” Not “of 
law,” but “of faith,” and only “to the believers,” out of 
the sinful universe (ra& mavra). The “promise” is 
again that which is promised, that is, as we gather from 
what precedes (cf. v. 21; 2 Tim. i. 1; Luke x. 25, etc.), 
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the inheritance of eternal life. And by 6067 is not 
meant that a promise might be issued, made (6709, ver. 
16), but that what was promised might be granted, 
realised. So in verse 14 we read, “That we might 
receive, have realised to us (AaSapev), the promise of 
the Spirit through our faith” (cf. ver. 2, iv. 5, 6). 
Indeed, this latter promise, given in the prophet Joel 
(ii. 28, 29; cf. Acts i. 17, 18, 33, 38, 39), supplements 
the former, because it is the Spirit which produces life 
(2 Cor. iii. 6). For other instances of the realisation of © 
a promise, or of the thing promised, see Acts i. 4, ii. 33 ; 
Heb. vi. 12-17, ix. 15, x. 36; cf. 2 Pet. mi.4,9. And 
we may compare Xen. Symp. ui. 3: “I therefore, said 
he, would most gladly receive from Callias the fulfil- 
ment of his promise or engagement (diroAdBoiws . . . 
THY UTOaKETLW).” 

“ But, before the coming of this faith, we were kept 
guarded im a condition of restraint under law, in antici- 
pation of the faith which was about to be revealed.” Not, 
as the aorist shows, to have a partial or gradual un- 
veiling, but with the advent of its great Object to be 
revealed in full. “Faith” here is still subjective faith, 
the article being due to the repetition of the word from 
the preceding verse; like righteousness, it springs into 
perfect being when Christ is come, and in relation to 
Him becomes a mighty motor in the world. Before 
Christ’s appearing, faith in Him was, in its fullest - 
sense, non-existent. The whole sentence finds a parallel 
in 1 Pet. 1 5. 
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In the combination of éppovpoducOa ouryxdeopevos, 
the former verb denotes the careful watch and guard 
kept over us by law, the latter the circumscribed con- 
dition in which it retained us from age to age. Compare 
Wisd. xvii. 15: “ Whosoever therefore was falling 
. down there was being kept enclosed in a prison with- 
out bars (eppoupeiro eis . . . KataxdetoGeis).” In the 
sentence before us, however, it is not eés, but t7ro, that 
is to be immediately connected with curyxnerdpevot, as 
shown by ver. 22, and the mention of faith’s futurity : 
not “confined in faith,” but “confined under law, in 
order to faith.” See 1 Pet.i.5. The present participle 
seems to imply a succession of persons so circum- 
stanced; cf. of mepsreuvouevot (vi. 13), and what is 
there said: whereas the perfect participle would have 
implied but one set of persons in a continuous state. 
For b7r6é vopov, see iv. 4, 5. 

“So that the law has proved our trauvng-master for 
Christ, that in-consequence of faith we might be justified.” 
Cf. iv. 16: “So that I have proved your enemy, because 
I tell you the truth.” <A “paedagogue” (1 Cor. iv. 15) 
was commonly a superior slave who directed the child’s 
morals, and constantly accompanied him with an eye 
to discipline. He might almost be called a “custodian ” 
or “ warden”, (see ver. before). He differed from the 
duddoKanos, who shared with him the boy’s education, as 
a moral trainer or director differs from a mental instruc- 
tor. See Xen. de Rep. Laced. ui. 1: “ Of the rest-of the 
Greeks, those who profess to educate their sons best, 

EF 
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So soon as ever the boys understand what is said to 
them, set over them attendants as tutors or directors of 
morals (arasdaywyovs), and send them to school (eis 
S.6acKaAwr) to learn letters and accomplishments and 
games.” Of. 1 Macc. vi. 14, 15: “He called Philip, 
one of his friends . . . and gave him .. . the signet- 
ring, to train (ayayeiv) Antiochus his son, and bring 
him up to rule.” 

By madayoyos jpav eis Xpicrov is not meant 
“our slave to conduct us to the school of Christ (eés 
Xpicrod),” but “our preparatory tutor, the trainer of 
our childhood, for, or in order to, Christ”; ze. not “up 
to,’ or “until Christ,” as és éwé (Herod. i. 92) means 
“up to my time”; nor exactly “up to Christhood,” as 
eis dvopa rédccoy (Eph. iv. 13) means “up to complete 
manhood”; but, as the verse before shows, “in pre- 
paration for Christ.” By its discipline (cf. ver. 19) the 
law adapts us for the era of Christ, and the thorough 
righteousness which comes of faith in Him (cf. ii. 19). 

“ But this faith being come, we are no longer under a 
training-master.” Or, “under leading-strings.” Dis- 
cipline gives way to freedom, being no longer needed. 
The educational dispensation is ended. For the fact 
set forth, compare Xen. de Rep. Laced. iii. 1: “When, 
however, they pass from childhood into adolescence, 
then the rest of the Greeks relieve them of their tutors, 
relieve them too of their teachers, and none any longer 
rule them, but they make them their own masters.” 
“Faith” is again, as in ver. 23, the quality or condition, 
answering to é« miorews just before, which it repeats, 
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and to Sia tis micrews ev Xpiotd “Inood, just after ; 
and neither in this chapter, nor in i. 23, is “the Gospel” 
- meant, nor anything save distinctive Christian faith. 

“ For ye are all the sons of God through your faith in 
Christ Jesus.” The Apostle now turns (cf. iv. 5, 6), as 
a modern preacher might, to his auditors to apply his 
reasoning to them. All the more perhaps changes 

we” to “you,” écpév to éoré, because, as one born 
under law, he is addressing dvoyos as well as évvopon, 
in fact, “all sorts and conditions of men.” All of you, 
he says, without distinction, law or no law, are sons of 
God through faith. We are no more under the tutor. 
For the tutor’s work is over, being through faith accom- 
plished. He had to discipline us into obedience to 
God’s will. But faith makes this the natural order of 
things, and so law has no longer any raison @étre. 

By “sons of God” I cannot think are meant young 
men grown beyond the tutor, come.to an adult age, and 
so mancipatt, made free and independent of control. 
“In S. Paul,” says Dr. Lightfoot, “the expressions 
‘sons of God, ‘children of God, mostly convey the 
idea of liberty, in 8. John of guilelessness and love.” 
But surely in both these writers, and generally, it is 
character (Stxatoovvy, ver. 24), not either age or 
Freedom, at least directly, that differentiates the family 
of God. St filii Det facti sumus, et dei factt sumus, says 
S. Augustine. 

The “sons or children of God” are those who have 


1 The converse occurs in 2 Cor. vi. 14, 16, vii. 1; 1 Thess, 
v, 5, ete, 
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the dicts @eod, who show the family likeness, are par- 
takers of the Divine nature (2 Pet. i. 4), akin to God 
and goodness (Matt. xix. 17), godlike. They are the 
“people of God.” Thus they are distinguished from 
the children of the flesh (Rom. ix. 8), from the children 
of the world (Phil. ii, 15; cf. John xi. 52), from the chil- 
dren of the devil (1 John i. 10; ef. v. 2). Their charac- 
teristics are good works (Matt. v. 9, 45; Eccles. iv. 10). 
“To all who received Him (Christ) gave power to 
become the children of God, even to those who believe 
on His name” (John i. 12; cf. 1 John iii. 1, 2). And 
what the meaning of this is we learn from 1 John iii. 
9,10: “Hvery one born of God sins not, because His 
seed remains in him, and he cannot sin, because he is 
born of God. . . . Every one who does not righteous- 
ness is not of God, nor he who loves not his brother.” 
In fine, the saints are by this title described (Wisd. 
v. 5; Luke xx. 36; Rom. viii. 19, 21).4 

Again, compare such passages as these, which show 
that true and genuine sonship is affinity of nature: 
Matt. v. 44, 45, 48, “Love your enemies .. . that ye 
may show yourselves sons of your Father Which is in 
heaven, because He makes His sun to rise on the evil 


1 This is the name of the children of Seth, in contrast to the 
daughters of men (Gen. vi. 2, 4; cf. Luke iii. 38); of the holy 
angels (in the Hebrew) in contrast to Satan (Job i. 6, ii. 1, 
Xxxviii. 7); of the Israelites, after reformation, in whose case the 
term is evidently equivalent to “‘ people of God” (Hos. i. 10; 
Rom. ix. 26 ; 2 Cor. vi. 17,18 ; cf. Jer. xxxi. 33). “Sons of God ” 
“are a distinct family or race, like “sons of Israel,” 
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and the good. ... Ye shall therefore be perfect, as 
your heavenly Father is perfect”; Luke xix. 9, “ To-day 
salvation is come to this house, forasmuch as also he 
(Zacchzeus) is a (true) son of Abraham”; John viii. 44, 
“Ve are of your father the devil, and the desires of 
your father ye wish to do.” The “sons of God” are 
hereditarily good, as the “sons of Belial” are wicked. 

Lastly, if we put together 8. Paul’s reasoning on the 
subject, we see thatit is the character of the sons of God 
which precludes them from discipline and correction. 
“All,” he asserts (Rom. viii. 14, 16), “who are led by 
the Spirit of God are the sons of God”; and “the Spirit 
itself bears witness with our spirit that we are the 
children of God.” But (Gal. v. 18), “If ye are led by 
the Spirit ye are not under law.” Why? Because 
(vers. 22, 23) the fruit of the Spirit is all virtues, and 
“against such there is no law.” For (1 Tim. i. 9) “law 
is not made for a righteous man, but for the lawless.” 

The viobecia or “son-making” is, in its practical 
results, that regeneration of nature whereby God’s will 
is done freely and voluntarily, instead of by slavish 
coercion ; man’s free-will being once more, by spiritual 
influence, turned into its proper and original channel ; 
and so God regarded no longer as a stern Master, but as 
a loved Father (cf. iv. 5-7). The “sons of God,” in their _ 
filial obedience, which needs no law, reflect the image 
of the Son of God, Whose Spirit is in them. 

“ For as many of you as were baptized into Christ put 
on Christ. This exposition of the ground of sonship 
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strengthens the preceding argument. For we know 
from Rom. xiii. 14, where we read, “ But put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” that the above language denotes 
assimilation of character to that of Christ, the opposite 
position there being conformity to the desires of the © 
fiesh. In your Baptism, declares the Apostle, you took 
on you the character of Christ, the great Son of God, — 
and so, in a lesser and reflex sense, became also your- 
selves sons of God, endued with Christ’s righteousness. 
Cf. Eph. iv. 24; Col. iii. 10, ete. 

“ There is not here Jew nor Greek; there 1s not here 
slave nor free; there is not here male and female.” 
Varieties of outward condition have no place in Christ, 
‘Whom ye have put on. The Greek, who before wor- 
shipped many gods (iv. 8), is a son of God, as well as 
the Jew; the slave is a son of God (iv. 7) as well as the 
freeman; the female, no less than the male, is com- 
prised in that masculine appellation (cf. 2 Cor. vi. 18). 
Once (Gen. 1. 27), “God made man; in the image of 
God made He him; male and female (dpcev xai O7jXv) 
made He them.” In the new man the last partition, 
and all after divisions, have vanished ; the pristine unity - 
in the image of God has returned. 

“ For you and you are all one in Christ Jesus.” The 
addition of duets, as we see by its omission in verse 26, 
where the stress lies upon the. predicate “sons of God,” 
is emphatic; the address is to all the classes mentioned. 
Or, if we accept the varia lectio, dwavtes, which is 
highly supported, though perhaps upon the whole less 
highly than zayres, the meaning will be: “ For you all 
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together make but one in Christ Jesus.” By incorpora- 
tion in Christ, as members of Christ (says 8. Paul), you 
all constitute spiritually one man—that man Christ 
Jesus; individual distinctions and differences being 
swallowed up in the unity and identity of a single per- 
vading nature. "Ev Xpsoro "Incod defines the person- 
ality which unites the membra disjecta. Cf. Eph. ii. 15, 
-. “That He (Christ) might create the twain (Jew and 
Gentile) in Himself into one new man”; Rom. xii. 5, 
“The many of us are (or form) one body in Christ”; 
1 Cor. xii. 12, 13, “For just as the body is one, and 
has many members, but all the members of the body, 
though many, form one body, so also is the Christ: for 
we too were all by means of one Spirit baptized into one 
body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond or free, 
and were all made to drink of one Spirit.” 

“ But of you, even you, form part of Christ, then the 
seed of Abraham are ye, the heirs according to the pro- 
mise.” As in the preceding verse, duets is personal and 
emphatic, with a special allusion to the Gentiles (cf. 
Eph. i. 11-13). From what goes before, and especially 
from verse 16, we deduce that by Xpscrod is meant 
belonging or appertaining to Christ, forming part of 
Him, His members; not His children, or servants, or 
family. Compare 1 Cor. iii. 23, though the import is 
somewhat different: “ All things are yours; but ye are 
Christ’s; but Christ is God’s.” 


2 Of. Thue. iii. 70: “For he happened also to be a member of 
the Council (ériyxave yap cai Bovdjs dy).” 
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“ BECOME like me, because I also am become like 
you, brethren, I beseech you. 

“No violence did ye do me, but ye know that owing 
to weakness of the flesh I preached to you aforetime, 


* Al. réxva pov. + Al. péxpes od. 
8s 
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and your trial by reason of my flesh ye did not disdain 
nor repudiate, but received me as an angel of God, as 
Christ Jesus. Where then is now your calling of me 


_ blessed? For I bear you witness that, if possible, you 


had plucked out your eyes and given them to me. So 
that I am become your enemy because I tell you the 
truth! 

_ “They are showing zeal for you im no proper way, 
but their wish is to exclude you, that ye may show 
zeal for them. But it is proper to be objects of zeal on 
proper occasion always, and not so only when I am 


present with you, my little children, of whom I am in 


second travail, until that Christ has been formed in you. 
But it was my wish to be present with you now, and 
to have changed my voice, because I am distracted with 
doubts about you.” 

“ Become like me, because I also am become like you, 
brethren, I beseech you.” So, in 1 Cor. iv. 16, xi. 1, 
Phil, ii. 17, S. Paul says to his converts: “Become 
imitators of me.” As we infer from the preceding 
reproof addressed to the Galatians for burdening them- 
selves with abrogated Jewish ordinances, the advice is 
here to become free from subjection to law like the 
Apostle, because he also became free from subjection to 
law like them. “To those without law, as without 
law” (1 Cor. ix. 21). I cannot help thinking that this 
entire paragraph has by some means got misplaced in 
the Epistle, and should (see ver. 17) rightly follow 
ch. i. 10. Compare especially 1 Cor. xi. 1. 

“No violence did ye dome.” Or “harm.” 8, Paul 
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thus declares that the bodily weakness mentioned 
directly afterwards had not its origin in any act of 
violence on the part of his correspondents. “You did 
me no injury indeed (for the force of ddcxeiv, see 2 Cor. 
vii. 2, Philem. 18), it was not the effect of any ill-usage 
from you, but you know that bodily infirmity was the 
cause of my preaching to you aforetime.” Beatings and 
stonings were so constant an ingredient in the Apostle’s 
cup, that he feels it necessary on this occasion to assert 
that his illness when in Galatia had other cause than 
the infliction of violence by the inhabitants of that 
country. The 5é with otéare shows that a suppressed 
pév oust be understood with 7ducnoare. “On the con- 
trary ye know,” as Dr. Lightfoot renders what follows, 
could not possibly stand; aAAd would be required. 

The only other feasible explanation of these words 
would be to regard 7dscjoare as an epistolary aorist, 
and translate: “Ye have not indeed in any way 
wronged me in what you have done, or are doing. Still 
ye know that when I preached to you before ... as 
an angel of God ye received me. Where then has all 
the kind feeling vanished to?” This interpretation, 
however, is objectionable upon many accounts, lacks 
the simplicity of the former one, and may be rejected 
unconditionally. | 
“But ye know that owing to weakness of the flesh I 
preached the Gospel to you aforetime.” The weakness of 
the flesh is set against injury by external violence, and 
may therefore without hesitation be ascribed to natural 
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causes. And the fifteenth verse would rather lead to 
the conclusion that it was a malady which affected the 
Apostle’s eyesight. Canon Farrar thinks the disease was 
acute ophthalmia, a by no means uncommon complaint 
in the East. Others have supposed epilepsy. 

A few words must be added about the term “ afore- 
time,” though it has already been discussed in a former 
chapter. This, and not “on the former of my two 
visits,” I hold, notwithstanding Dr. Lightfoot, to be the 
translation of ré mporepov warranted by classical pre- 
cedent and New Testament usage. Thus John vi. 62, 
“What then if ye behold the Son of Man ascending 
where He was beforetime (dva8aivoyta 6trov hy To 
qmpotepoyv)?” ix. 8, “His neighbours therefore, and 
those who used to behold him beforetime (0/ Oewpodvres 
auTov TO TpoTepov) that he was a beggar, said”; 1 Tim. 
i. 13, “Who was beforetime (1rd mpotepov dvra) a 
blasphemer and persecutor and outrager.” Of. Heb. 
x. 32, “ But callto mind the former days (ras mpérepov 
neepas)”; 1 Pet. i. 14, “Not conforming yourself to 
the former lusts of your time of ignorance?! (rais 
mpotepov év TH ayvoiga tuov émiOvpias).” See too 
Plato Rep. 522 a, “But how of music, in the extent in 
which we previously (To mporepov) discussed it ?” 
Xen. Anab. iv. 4. 14, “But all who, when: they had 
previously (rd wpérepov) departed, had burnt the houses 
in recklessness, now paid the penalty in being badly 
housed.” 


1 Or, less probably, ‘‘ (Indulged in) by reason of your ignorance.” . 
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“And your trial by reason of my flesh ye did not dis- 
dain nor repudiate.” The trial you had to endure 
through my feeble condition—a trial, no doubt, of long 
nursing and tender care and patient watching, perhaps 
even more—you did not reject with disdain, nor re- 
pudiate with loathing or aversion, lit. spit out or away. 
For é£ou@evety compare 1 Cor. xvi. 11, in regard to 
Timothy: “Let not any one therefore disdain him.” 
For vretpacpos, in the sense of “trial” followed by éy, 
see Acts xx. 19: “ Zrials which happened to me by 
reason of (év) the plots of the Jews.” “Blessed is the 
man who undergoes trial,” says 8. James (i. 12), where 
a comparison with verse 3 and Rom. v. 4 leaves no 
doubt that “trial” means not “temptation” of the 
devil, but “affliction” (@rifes). Cf. too 1 Cor. x. 13. 
As for any disfiguring bodily infirmity, which might 
occasion diseust, being meant (2 Cor. x. 10), I see no 
necessity to suppose such. 

“But as an angel of God ye received me, as Christ 
Jesus.” Like a messenger from heaven, like the Author 
of salvation Himself. As we note the words that 
follow, we may remember Christ’s welcome to Jerusa- 
Jem, “Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the 
Lord ”—and His subsequent rejection. 

“Where now then ts your calling of me blessed ?” 
Where has vanished, what ‘has become of, that hearty 
welcome of me just described? If we read ris instead 
of mov, and insert 7, the words run: “Of what 
nature then was your calling of me blessed?” Either 
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gives a good sense, but mod has better authority in its 
favour. 

- There are two distinct classes of interpretations of 
the above question, epitomised in the textual and 
marginal readings of the Revised Version of the New 
Testament. The first class makes the Galatians them- 
selves the objects of 6 paxaptopos -— 

“ Where then is the blessedness ye spake of ?” (A.V.) 

“Where then was your congratulation (of your- 
selves) 2”. (Alford.) 

“ Of what nature (ris) then was the boasting of your 
blessedness 2?” -(Ellicott.) 

“Where then is your felicitation of yourselves, your 
boast of blessedness, or boasted blessedness ?” (Sanday.) 

“ How hollow, how meaningless (ris) then was,” or 
more naturally, “what then has become of (aod or Tis) 
your felicitation of yourselves, your rejoicing, your 
happiness in my teaching?” (Lightfoot.) 

“Where then is that gratulation of yourselves?” 
(R.V. teat.) 

The second class makes 8. Paul the object :— 

“Where then is that your felicitation of me?” 
(Wordsworth.) 

“Where then is that oratulation of yours?” (R. V. 
Margin.) 

I think it may be proved conclusively that the latter 
is the right interpretation. The evidence stands as 
follows :-— 

(1) The verb paxapi few, to which waxapiopos is the 
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corresponding substantive, always means “to pronounce 
happy.” Instances from the New Testament are Luke 
i. 48, “ For behold, from henceforth all generations shall 
call me blessed”; James v. 11, “ Behold, we call them 
blessed which endured.” ? . 

(2) The derivative substantive,6 paxapiopos, in classi- 
cal parlance, signifies “the pronouncing happy.” Thus 
Plato, Rep. 591 D, “ Will he not avoid being dazzled 
by the acclamation, or applause,’ of the mass (7d Tod 
TOV TOAAOY pakapicpod) into multiplying infinitely 
the bulk of his wealth?” Aristotle (Ahet. i. 9. 4) asserts 
the term to be identical with edda:pmovsopds, and to 
include laudation or eulogy within its wider compass. 

(3) In a passage, which seems to be derived from 
another to be directly adduced, Clemens Romanus 
(§ 50) declares that, “This ascription of blessedness 
(obTos 6 paxaptopos) Was upon the elect of God,” in 
other words, “This blessedness was pronounced upon 
the elect of God.” 

(4) The only other place beside the present, where 
the term occurs in Scripture, is Rom. iv. 6-9, “ Even as 
also David pronounces blessed (lit. speaks the pro- 
nouncing blessed of) the man (Aéyet Tov paxaptopov 
tov avOpeTov) to whom God imputes righteousness 
independently of works, ‘ Blessed (waxdpsot) are they 


1 Other examples might be cited from the Septuagint, as Gen. 
xxx. 13, Job xxix. 1], Isa. iii, 12, Mal. iii. 15; but it is of little 
use making surety doubly sure. So too pakapiords means “to be 
accounted happy,” in Prov. xiv. 21, xvi..20, xxix. 18. 

2 Lit. “the calling him a happy man.” 
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whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are 
covered: blessed (waxdpcos) is the man to whom the 
Lord will not impute sin.’ Is then this pronunciation 
of blessedness, or, Is then this blessedness pronounced 
(6 pakapicpos ody ovros), upon the Circumcision, or 
upon the Uncircumcision as well?” Here paxapiopds 
is not “ beatetudo, blessedness” (Lightfoot), It may 
well be rendered “ blessing” (R. V.) in the active mean- 
ing of the word, or “benediction,” or “ beatitude,” in 
the sense of our Lord’s beatitwdes upon the Mount 
of Beatitudes (Matt. v.). The English sense of 
“ felicitation ” hardly answers to it; it is more nearly 
“laudation,” “commendation,” “eulogy,”? “ extolment,” 
“ olorification.” Thus Aéyes Tov paxapropoy might be 
replaced by paxapifer, and denotes, “utters the bene- 
diction or beatitude.” “Is then this benediction uttered 
only over the Jew 2?” 

According to these precedents, then, it follows that 
only one sense can properly be given to the present 
query. It is just conceivable that 6 paxapiopos dwar 
- might signify, on the lines of the passage just cited, 
“my pronouncing of you blessed,” were not this sense 
so inappropriate to the context, which describes the 
sentiments of the Galatians towards 8. Paul, not his 
towards them. But in no case will the idiom allow 
of the translation, “your pronouncing of yourselves 
blessed,” or “ that gratulation of yourselves.” No, just 

as 6 Teipacpos voy above is “ your trial,” just as o 
. 1 Compare edAoynpévos, “ blessed,” in Matt. xxi. 9, etc. 


+ 
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TOV TOMMY pakaptopos, in Plato, is “the crowd’s 
applause,” so is 6 paxapiopos tuo here, “your 
applause,” “your glorification,’ “your extolment (to 
the skies).” Of whom? Yourselves? Certainly not, 
but, as in Plato, of the person who is the central theme 
of the argument at the time. And that is, of course, 
S. Paul, the heartily-welcomed messenger of God. 

“ For I bear you witness that, 1f possible, you had plucked 
out your eyes and gwen them to me.” The omission of 
av with éd@«xate places their willingness to do this in 
the most forcible light. So far as will was concerned 
it was an actual fact, and so the will stood for the deed. 
The expression need imply no more than a readiness to 
do anything within the bounds of possibility for the 
Apostle in their joy at having him amongst them. At 
the same time it is extremely probable, as Canon Farrar 
opines, that there is here a hint of some physical defect 
which appealed to the sympathies of the lookers-on. 

“ So that [ am become your enemy, because I tell you the 
truth.” No interrogation is needed; the result is in- 
ferred from the assumed coldness of his present recep- 
tion (cf. ver. 20); the fact is obvious. “Loving more 
abundantly, I am less loved” (2 Cor. xii. 15). Compare, 
for the form of the sentence, ii. 24, “So that the law is 
become—turns out to be—our discipliner for Christ.” 
And for the last words, Eph. iv. 15, “Speaking the 
truth with love.” 

Dr. Lightfoot, who explains the above words of 
S. Paul’s language during a second visit made to the 
Galatians, and accordingly renders them, “ Therefore 
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have I”—from being on my first visit your honoured 
friend—* become your enemy, because I told you the 
truth?” appears to have utterly missed the force of the 
present participle; and his inference from them to the 
aforesaid second visit is as baseless a fabric as that 
from 76 mpérepov above. Had a past occurrence, how- 
ever short a time previous, been intended, the Apostle 
must have written aAnGevcas, instead of arnbedanr, 
which can only relate to the truth he is telling at the 
present time, in other words, in the present letter. It 
would be dangerous even to render, “Through telling 
you the truth.” Better: “In telling you,” or “in the act 
of telling you, while I am telling you, the truth,” “ Be- 
cause I am engaged, as I now am, in telling you the 
truth.”? Plain unvarnished truth is seldom grateful. 
It has, in this instance, it seems, turned the quondam 
friend into the hated foe. 

“Men are showing zeal for you not well.” That is, ot 
vov mapovres (cf. ver. 18). He has resumed his truth- 
telling. There is, we may remark, a certain want of finish 
about this Epistle, due partly to its eager vehemence, 
partly, no doubt, to hurried composition amid a crowd of 
other duties. In the present instance the verb €7Xodce 
is abruptly introduced without any specified subject 
though it is easy enough to supply one from the general 
context (cf. i. 7, vi. 12). ‘Their present proselytisers are 


1 The sense might also be: “Although, albeit, I am telling, or 
tell, you the truth.” Cf. iv. 1: “He nothing differs from a slave, 
although he is lord of all (kipios rdvrev dy).” 


G 
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of course meant. So in i. 23, after mentioning “the 
churches of Judea,” the Apostle says, udvov 88 dxodovtes — 
Hoav ... Kai &o€afov, “Only men were hearing .. . 
and were glorifying,” the members of the above churches 
being necessarily intended. Cf. also ii. 2, 3, vi. 13. In 
such cases omissions would be easily supplied by the 
intelligent reader; or if, as the 20th verse would sug- 
gest, this were written as it was intended to be spoken, 
a tone or gesture would make all clear. At the same 
time it may be remarked (cf v. 10) that religious 
opponents are spoken of throughout with an indefinite- 
ness, not improbably due to their being better known 
to 8. Paul’s correspondents than to himself. 

As mAodv has been supposed to signify “to court,” 
or “ pay court to,” without a single other indisputable 
instance to support this view,! it will be well to examine 
at some length the meanings of the verb. 

In regard to persons, its classical sense is “to emulate,” 
or, more commonly, “to envy,” where envy implies 
admiration.2 Thus Hesiod, Op. 23, “ Aye, and neighbour 
emulates neighbour in his haste for wealth”; Soph. 
El. 1027, “I envy you for your sense, but loathe you 
for your cowardice”; 47. 552, “ And yet even now I 
can envy you for this at least, that you have no per- 

ception of these present ills”; Plato, Jon. 530 B, ©, . 


1 The instance from Plutarch (Mor. p. 448 2), adduced by Alford, 
Ellicott, and Lightfoot, proves nothing ; there is no reason to think 
that Gyroty means “ to pay court” there. 

2 Zpdos denotes “admiring or emulous envy,” dOdvos “ grudg- 
ing envy,” as we see from Arist. Rhed. ii. 11, . 
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“ And in truth I often envied you rhapsodists for your 
_ art. . . . These things therefore are all enviable (@£a 
Enrova Gas). ; 

In relation to attributes and things it means “to be 
emulous of,” “to eagerly compete for,” “to aspire after.” 
_ Thus Thuc. 11. 64, “These things the inert will incline 
to blame, but the energetic will emulate (CyA@ces), or 
if unsuccessful will envy (@@ovyce)” ; Demosth. 300. 
2, “Yet this is the practice of men who are emulous 
of (&mrobvrwr) virtue, not who envy (P@ovotvtTwyr) those 
who are honoured therefore” ; Eur. Hee. 254-5, “ Yours 
is a graceless seed, all ye who are aspirants for (or, 
ambitious of) the honours of mob oratory.” 

So we find it in the Septuagint: Prov. ii. 31, 
“Neither do thou emulate their ways”; iv. 14, “Nor 
emulate the ways of transgressors”? ; Wisd. 1. 12, “ Be 
not candidates for death by the error of your life”; 
Sirach ix. 11, “Be not emulous of the glory of sinners, 
for thou knowest not what shall be their end”; li. 18, 
“T aspired after that which is good.” And in the New 
Testament : 1 Cor. xii. 31, “ But aspire after the greater 
gifts”; xiv. 1, “But aspire after the spiritual gifts, 
especially that ye may prophesy”; 39, “ Wherefore, 
my brethren, aspire to prophesy.” 

The meanings of SnAoby with a personal object are 
three in the Septuagint, answering to variations in the 
original Hebrew. 


1 The Hebrew verb in these two instances is not the usual 
Nd. 
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1. It means “to be jealous or envious of.”* Thus 
Gen. xxx. 1, “And Rachel envied her sister”; xxxvii. 
11, “And his brethren envied him”; Ps. xxxvii. 1, 
“Neither be thou envious of the workers of iniquity ” ; 
Prov. xxii. 17, “Let not thine heart envy sinners” ; 
xxiv. 19, “Neither be thou envious of sinners”; Isa. 
x1. 13, “Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah 
shall not vex Ephraim.”? Similarly we have it in the 
New Testament: Acts vil. 9, “And the patriarchs, 
through envy of Joseph, sold him into Egypt.” Also 
absolutely, “to envy”: James iv. 2, “ Ye kill and envy 
and cannot attain”; 1 Cor. xii, 4, “Love envieth 
not.” . 

2. It means “to be jealous about, or against,” i.e. “ to 
suspect or distrust.”® So Num. v. 14, “And there shall 
come upon him a spirit of jealousy, and he shall be 
jealous about (or suspect) his wife, and she hath been 
defiled, or there shall come upon him a spirit of jealousy, 
and he shall be jealous about his wife, and she hath not 
been defiled”; 30, “Or the man, upon whomsoever 
shall have come the spirit of jealousy, and he shall have 
been jealous about his wife”; Sirach ix. 1, “Be not 
jealous about (do not distrust) the wife of thy bosom, 
nor teach her an evil education against thyself,” sc. to 
distrust thee in turn. Compare Theocr. vi. 25-28 : “ But 
I also myself, to tease her in return, don’t look at her, 


1 Hebrew ‘a Nap. 
2 We also find (jody followed by émi (Ps, lxxii. 3) in this sense. 
3 Hebrew NX NSP. 
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but say, I’ve got another wife, and she, when she hears 
it, is Jealous about me (faro? pe)—ie. is suspicious of 
me—O Pean, and pines.” 

3. It means “to be jealous jor, on behalf of,” and 
so, “to be zealous, solicitous, concerned for,” “to feel 
or show zeal for.”} In this case the dative often 
follows the verb, as well as the accusative. Instances 
of the former are: Num. xxv. 13, “He was jealous for 
(the honour of) his God”; 1 Kings xix. 10, 14, “And 
Elihu said, I have been very jealous, or felt an intense 
zeal, for the Lord Almighty”; 1 Macc. ii. 26 (cf. 27, 
50), “And he was zealous for the law.” Instances of 
the latter are: Num. xi. 29, “ Art thou jealous (or con- 
cerned) for me (ui fnrols éué)?” Joel ii. 18, “And 
the Lord showed jealousy (or zeal) for His land, and 
spared His people”; Zech. i. 14, “ Thus saith the Lord 
Almighty, I have been zealous (or solicitous) for Jeru- 
salem and for Sion with great zeal”; vill. 2, “I have 
been zealous for Jerusalem and for Sion with great zeal, 
and with great indignation have I been zealous for her.” ? 

This last is evidently the meaning in 2 Cor. xi. 1-3: 
“Would that ye might have borne with me in a little 
folly ; nay, but pray bear with me. For I am zealous 
for you with God’s (a Divine) zeal (f7X@ yap buds Qeod 

1 Hebrew ° N5p. 

2 We also find (yAotv followed by d:d, “ to be zealous on account 
of” (Ezek. xxxix. 25), and used absolutely in the sense of “ to glow 
with zeal,” as in 1 Mace. ii. 24, “And he burnt with zeal,” and 


Acts xvii. 5, “ But the Jews, in an outburst of zeal or jealousy 
((yA@oaprres) ... were throwing the city into an uproar.” 
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fj). For I betrothed you to one husband, even Christ, 
that a pure virgin I might present you to Him (cf. Eph. 
v. 25-27). But I fear lest by any means, as the serpent 
led astray Eve by his craftiness, your thoughts should 
be seduced from their singleness of regard to Christ.” 
The signification here is confirmed and ilustrated by 
the identical language of the above passages from 
Zechariah. Just as God felt a Father's zeal for His 
own city of Jerusalem, so does the Apostle feel a zeal 
for the church of Corinth, which is to him as his own 
offspring (xii. 14; 1 Cor. iv. 14-16): a zeal that brings 
to mind the title of God as @eds EnrwT7s, “ the jealous,” 

or “the zealous, God.” So it is said of Phinehas (Num. 
xxv. 11, in the Hebrew), “When he was zealous with 
My zeal—the zeal that belongs to Me, is Mine by 
nature—amongst them.” } 

But if in the last passage, then without doubt 5 in this 
one also, the meaning of {jody is “ to be moved, actuated, 
by zeal, or concern, for.’ For in both passages the same 
idea prevails: ardent care, whether rightly or wrongly 


1 Where two meanings are possible for one expression, we gener- - 
ally (perhaps always) have a distinction indicated by the order of 
the words. Thus Ocov duxacocvyy (Rom. iii. 5) is “ God’s righteous- 
ness,” Stxatoovvn Geod (Rom. iii. 21), “a righteousness from God.” 
So ¢pAos Geov (Rom. x. 2) is almost certainly “zeal for God” (cf. 
1 Mace. ii. 58; John ii, 17), while Gcod Gyros (supra) is “ God’s 
zeal” (cf. Num. xxv. 11; Heb. x. 27). The two run parallel with 
Geds Cyrarigs, “a zealous God” (Exod. xx, 5, xxxiv. 14; Deut. iv. 24, 
v. 9), and (yA@ris Tad Geod, “ zealous, or a zealot, for God” (Acts 
xxii. 3; cf. xxi, 20, 2 Mace. iv. 2, Gal. i. 14; also 1 Cor: xiv. 12, 
Tit, ii. 14). 
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directed, for the interests of those concerned. And in 
both, so far as applies to S. Paul, the zeal is one which 
springs from ties of spiritual parentage; whereby all 
lover-like courtship is put out of court. And thus a 
sense is given, which is common to the verb in the 
Septuagint, in connection with persons, instead of one 
which seems only to be met with in relation to things. 

By “not well” (od cards) is hardly meant “ not 
honourably,” or “ not after an honest fashion,” but “not 
as is right or proper,’ “not in the way zeal ought to be 
shown,” “not comme wt faut.” Compare Alsch. Hum. 
458-9: “ He perished, not in a proper way,” te. not by a 
fitting, or a natural, death, “after returning home, but 
my black-souled mother slew him (&$0:6" obtos ov 
KANOS ... GANG, K.T.A.).” And so often. | 

“ But their wish is to exclude you, that ye may 
show zeal for them.” ’AddrAad has its usual meaning 
after negatives of “no but”: their solicitude is shown 
not in a right and proper way, no, but they design to 
exclude you. To exclude you from what? What is 
the import of éxxAetoas here? Twice in the preceding 
chapter (vers. 22, 23; cf. Rom. xi. 32) we find cuyxrelew 
used: “But the Scripture confined all things under 
sin”; “ But before the coming of faith we were being 
kept confined under law.” But once, and only once, 
elsewhere in these Epistles, in Rom. ui. 27, do we meet 
with éxxAevew: “ Where then is (what has become of) 
boasting? It has been shut out or excluded.” Under the 
law of works it had a conceivable place (Rom. iv. 2); 
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by the law of faith it is, as it were, put out of doors. 
So in the present case. The Galatians had been called 
under grace (i. 6); the intention of the false teachers 
was to exclude them from that position by circumcis- 
ing them (vi. 12; Acts xv. 1), in order that they might 
entertain zeal in their new position for themselves. And 
So éxxkrcioat bpas is simply “to shut you out from 
your position”; the aorist infinitive being used, because 
this exclusion will be a completed act prior to the dis- 
play of zeal that follows (cf. ii. 4). Compare v. 4: “ Ye 
were then and there discarded from Christ, whosoever 
of you are being justified by (or under) law, ye were 
expelled from grace.” 

For another instance of iva, in the sense of “in order 
that,” followed by the indicative,t see 1 Cor. iv. 6: 
“ But these things, brethren, I have said metaphorically 
of myself and Apollos for your sakes, that by our case 
ye might learn not to exceed what is written, that ye 
be not inflated with pride (tva yu) dvovodcGe) each one 
over the individual of his choice against his neighbour 
(cf. in. 4).” 

“But wt is well to be objects of well-tumed zeal on all 
occasions, and not (so) only when I am present with you.” 
Naturally the same meaning must be preserved to 
Enroda lat as belonged to fmroty above. This being © 
so, it is necessary to make choice of an interpretation 
of this clause out of two or three that present them- 
selves. Is a contrast intended to their zeal for you 


1 Ch. ii. 4 is a somewhat doubtful instance. 
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(Enrodow tpas), or to your zeal for them (iva EnnrodTe 
avrovs)? In other words, is duds or éwé+ to be under- 
stood as the subject to tnrodcOat? In the latter case the 
words signify: “ But it is well for me to be the object 
of your zeal always ”—with an evident allusion to their 
former hearty reception of him. It is, however, difficult 
to see the force of év xadw, supposing the phrase to have 
_ its usual import, in such a connection; and, after what 
precedes, this is certainly not the most natural colloca- 
tion of ideas. It is possible, too, to make ev Kkadr@ 
(éort), rather than candov (éo71), the predicate, with the 
somewhat attractive sense: “But for a good man— 
meaning myself as distinguished from them—to be an 
- object of zeal is always opportune.” This, however, 
would require to be followed by «cat ov—not pi— 
povov. By a process of elimination we come therefore 
to the true as well as natural explanation: “ But it is 
well for you to be the object of zeal.” And this admir- 
ably fits in with the vooative, “O my little children,” 
that soon follows. 

A more difficult, question perhaps is the meaning of 
év xad@. This is only a variation for xadds above, 
according to Dr. Ellicott: in which case I take it that 
the Apostle would have written xadas, as he repeats 
.the same verb with it. “In an honourable cause,” is 
Dr. Lightfoot’s rendering, which is evidently only an- 
other way of saying “in an honourable matter.” The 


1 The two stand out in what follows: ev r@ mapeivai pe mpds 
opas. 
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result may in this case be identical, but the classical 
import of a somewhat common adverbial phrase is dis- 
regarded. In Greek authors it means, in respect of time, 
position, circumstances, “ opportunely,” “conveniently,” 
or, with éoriv, “itis opportune.” Thus Thue. v. 59, “They 
thought the battle would take place opportunely”; v. 60, 
“When they had the chance of engaging opportunely ”; 
Xen. Hell. ii. 1. 25, “He told them they were not con- 
veniently moored”; vi. 2. 9, “Besides (they added) 
Corcyra lies conveniently for the Gulf of Corinth and 
the cities that border thereupon, and conveniently for 
injuring the Laconian territory, and most conveniently 
(év xaddior@) both for the opposite mainland and for 
the. coasting voyage to Peloponnesus from Sicily”; 
Ages. ii. 3, “ The Thessalians, thinking it was inoppor- 
tune to hold a cavalry fight against the heavy-armed 
infantry, turned round, and were slowly retiring” ; 
Aristoph. Thesm. 292-3, “ Where, where shall I sit con- 
veniently, or find a convenient seat, to catch the voices 
of the orators?” Hur. ph. in Aul. 1106-7, “ Daughter 
of Leda, opportunely have I found you outside the 
house”; Heracl. 971, “Is it not yet then the time 
(opportune) for him to suffer justice?” Soph. HZ. 384, 
“ For now it is the time (opportune) to be wise.” These 
examples lead us to the correct signification of the pre- 
sent expression: “ But it 1s well to have zeal shown for 
one opportunely at all times,” or “it is well to be the 
object of well-timed zeal on all occasions.” Seasonable 
zeal is of course conditioned by the object which calls 
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it forth; if the effect of it will only be to hinder, or 
rather utterly destroy, all progress in a right direction, 
the zeal is misplaced and highly inopportune. 

We might also render the passage, and keep its 
assonance thus: “They show zeal for you, not in a 
right way, but desire to exclude you, that ye may 
show zeal for them. But it is right to have zeal shown 
for one on right occasion, or under right circumstances, 
always.” .Or “ proper,” “ fitting,” might be exchanged 
for “right.” The play on words in cards, Kxanrov, év 
Kad, is obvious. 

“ My litile children; of whom I am in second travaal, 
until that Christ has been formed in you.” These words, 
in their connection with those preceding, at once show 
that a meaning ascribed to {Xodv, which applies to 
the case of wives, or loved or betrothed maidens, is 
quite inapplicable in this place. They to some extent 
remind us of 1 Cor. iv. 14-16, “I write not these things 
to shame you, but to admonish you, my beloved chil- 
dren; for supposing ye have ten thousand tutors in 
Christ, yet have ye not many fathers; for in Christ 
Jesus through the Gospel J begat you; I beseech you 
therefore, become imitators of me.”? There 8. Paul is 
the spiritual father of his converts; here he is the 
spiritual mother. And as the natural mother is in tra- 
vail of her infants, until humanity, “the old man,” has 
been formed in them, so is the Apostle in travail of his 


1 An equally well-supported reading is réxva pov, “my children,” 
simply. 2 These last words run parallel to ver. 12 supra. 
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babes, until Christ, “the new man,” the new humanity, 
has been formed in them, or in their case. “ Conformed 
to the image of His Son” (Rom. viii. 29; cf xii. 2). By 
év byiy is meant “in your case,” just as in the follow- 
ing verse. And by wdduw ddive, “I travail anew,” we 
must not, I think, understand that they were causing 
the Apostle second pangs through their relapse; the 
two words are to be taken as one, and answer exactly 
to the wanrduyyeverta (Tit, iii. 5), the “new birth” or 
“regeneration” of the Spirit: the first travail was the 
travail of natural birth in the natural mother; this 
second travail is the travail of spiritual birth in the 
spiritual mother (cf. John ii. 4). The complete forma- 
tion of Christ would be spiritually the end of their em- 
bryonic condition, their new birth, and so the conclusion 
of the Apostle’s travail-pains. We might compare Eur. 
' Iph. in. Aul, 1234-5: “ (No) by this mother mine, who, 
formerly being in travail with me, is now brought 
hereby to a second travail-pains.” 

Tt seems best to regard the above words as connected 
with the primary clause, caddy Se, “It is well... my 
little children,” rather than with the secondary clause 
immediately preceding, “ When I am present with you,” 
though of course they have reference to both. As Dr. 
Lightfoot has pointed out, this verse should most cer- 
tainly not, as the Authorised and Revised Versions 
take it, be regarded as a new sentence, leaving the 
former one fragmentary.. To do so, and render #cXov 
dé, “ yea I could wish,” is merely to ascribe to 8. Paul, 
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as seems often to be done, ignorance of the most rudi- 
mentary rules of Greek syntax. Fancy a Greek sen- 
' tence: Texvia pov; 70erov 8é, “ My little children, yea 
I could wish.” Yet this is the sense adopted by numer- 
ous scholars, who loftily disregard both the position 
and the meaning of that little particle 6¢! Of course 
nOexov &€ is “ But I wished,” and seems to reintroduce 
in an amended form the previous wapeivas mpds tas, 
just as xadov Oé above brings in an amended echo of 
fnrotow. As for the Apostle’s tenderness of senti- 
ment, it requires no broken and abrupt conclusion to 
express it, being sufficiently apparent in the address to 
the Galatians as “little children,” the mention of the 
throes they cost him, and the longing wish which must 
. be satisfied, to be with them for their good. 

“ But % was my will to be present with you now, and 
to have changed my voice, because [ am distracted with 
doubts about you.” Or, “to change my voice and be 
present”; or, “to be present with my voice changed.” 
S. Paul here gives the reason of his writing this letter 
to them, using the epistolary past tense, as in vi. 11 
(éypayra), and elsewhere. He could brook no delay; 
he could not wait to come to them in person; he must 
be with them now, though it were but by letter, and 
through the medium of another’s voice. The letter 
would bring to them his presence, though not his voice; 
the words would be the words of the Apostle, the voice 
the voice of his emissary. 

_It has been generally supposed that 7@edov means 
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here, “I could wish,” or “I should have liked.” And 
in favour of this are quoted Rom. ix. 3,“ I would pray 
or earnestly wish (niyéunv) to be, ze I would most 
willingly be, my own self accursed”; Acts xxv. 20, “I 
could wish, or I should have liked (€GovAdunv), also 
myself to have heard the man.” So, too, Aéschin. in 
Ctes. p. 383, “ I could wish (€BovAdpunv) therefore that 
the council were properly managed.” But it is to be 
remembered! that é@érew is distinguished from PovAec- 
Oat, as expressing will combined with choice and pur- 
pose, while BovAecPas denotes mere inclination. We 
can say “I could wish,” but not “I could will,” because 
the latter denotes a determinate intention; and there- 
fore while éBovAdpny is used in the above sense, I think 
nOeXov never is. For another instance or two of 8. Paul’s 
use of Oéreev, see 1 Cor. xvi. 7, “ For it is not my wish 
or will or intention (od @é\w) to see you now (dprz) in 
passing”; 2 Tim. iii. 12,“ And all those whose will it 
is, or who are resolved (@éAovres), to live piously in 
Christ Jesus, will suffer persecution.” The mere wish 
might end with itself, the determinate will leads to 
practice. 

With aopodpar dv tpi, “I am distracted with 
doubts about you,” we may well contrast dappd év bpiv 
(2 Cor. vii. 15), “I am confident, of good courage, in 
good spirits, about you.” The distinction between 
drropetv and daropeicOas seems to be, that the former 
means “to be perplexed, at a loss, what to do,” the 


1 See Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. 
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latter “to be thrown into perplexity by somewhat.” 
Hence the meaning here is not, as Dr. Lightfoot ex- 
plains it, that the Apostle is at a loss how to deal with 
them, but that he is perplexed or distracted with doubts 
about them (cf. ver. 11, v.10). The common meaning 
of the word in the Septuagint is “to be in straits, 
distress, anxiety, dismay, embarrassment.”! As an 
instance take Sirach xviii. 7 (where the marvellous acts 
of the Lord are in question): “ When a man has finished 
then he is beginning, and when he has ceased then will 
he remain embarrassed thereby (dzropnOycerat).” And 
compare Demosth. 830. 2, “ Being greatly therefore 
embarrassed (a7ropneis) about all these things.” The 
examples in the New Testament are these: Luke 
xxiv. 4, “And it came to pass while they were per- 
plexed, or in anxiety, about this” ; John xiii. 22, “ Being 
perplexed, or bewildered, to know whom He was speak- 
ing about”; Acts xxv. 20, “ But I, being perplexed over, 
not knowing what to make of (how to make head or 
tail of), the discussion (or dispute) on these points” ;? 
2 Cor. iv. 8, “In anxiety (azropovpmevor), but not in 
despair, at our wits’ end (é£azropovpevor).” 

In regard to the change of voice, Dr. Lightfoot says: 
“Not ‘to modify my language from time to time as 
occasion demands,’ for this is more than the phrase will 


1 Cf, Gen. xxxii. 7; Lev. xxv. 47; Isa. viii. 22 (comp. orevoxyw- 
peiv), xxiv. 19, li. 20; Jer. viii, 18; Hos. xiii, 8; 1 Mace, iii, 31 ; 
2 Mace. viii. 20. 

2 Not (R. V.) “Being perplexed how to inquire about these 
things.” Zytyots has a technical meaning in the New Testament. 
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bear, but ‘to change my present tone’ The change . 
meant is surely from severity to gentleness, and not 
from less to greater severity, as it has been often taken.” 
To the same effect Dr. Ellicott: “‘To change my voice, 
se. to a milder, not necessarily to a more mournful, still 
less to a more severe tone, which would be wholly at 
variance with the preceding affectionate address. There 
does not, however, seem to be any historical allusion to — 
the tone which the Apostle used at his last visit, but 
only to the severity of tone adopted generally in this 
Epistle.” And Dr. Alford comes to the same conclu- 
sion as to the signification of these words. 

But surely a far more natural sense, and the one 
which would suggest itself to any ordinary reader, is 
the one given above. Why should not “to change my 
voice” mean “ to change my voice,” that is, to assume 
altogether another voice, or exchange his own for 
another’s, and not merely alter its tone from high to 
low, from stern to soft, or otherwise? Everything 
favours this view. (1) In regard to time, the verb is 
not dddAdooew but ddrAda£ar, which points, not to a 
future change of voice, after being present, but to a 
change which had taken place prior to his presence with 
them; wapetvas cal adda£as is not very different from 
mapeivat addrd€as. (2) In regard to sense, the verb is 
one that is commonly employed to express similar 
changes, such as of form or shape, of place, etc. In 
which case it is not mere modification, but complete 
change, exchange for another, or adoption of another 
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form, etc., that is denoted. (3) In this connection 
we may remember that 4 ddvyn is in general “the 
voice” (the organ, cf Acts xii, 14; 1 Cor. xiv. 10; - 
2 Pet. ii. 16), not “the tone of the voice” (6 Tévos THs 
gwvys), nor “the language” used. Hence an entire 
change to another voice, not a modification of tone 
or language, is presumably the import of the phrase. 
(4) S. Paul would hardly, I think, say that he wished 
to modify his tone, becawse he had anxious doubts 
~ about his converts. 

The words have therefore their natural meaning. 
And they declare the Apostle’s intention in writing his 
letter to have been, that by another’s voice he might 
speak to them without delay (cf. i. 9), because his mind 
was perplexed and overburdened with doubts about 
them. In regard to this “presence with them” (cf. 
1 Cor. v. 3; Col. 1. 5), we may just add that in no 
Epistle so much as in this one, and in no part of this 
Epistle so much as in these nine verses (12-20), is the 
language so entirely that of one who is addressing in 
person his audience. 


1“ To change one’s tone,” meaning “language,” would be pera- 
BadXew Tov Adyov. 


VIL. 
Freedom in Christ. 


Gal. v. 1.—T7 (7) édevPepia (odv) (77) Huds Xpioros 
(Xpiords Huds) Hrevdépwocev oriKere ody Kab pty) wadw 
fuy@ Sovrcias évéyeo Oe. 


I HAVE given the verse in this crude form to show 
the variety of readings which are found in it in the 
ancient manuscripts. From among these the correct 
reading has first to be extracted before the sense can 
in any way be attempted. This is not a very hard — 
task. 

7 is read in EK L, omitted in 8 A BCDP, and rele- 
gated to the place of 77 in FG. 

ov stands after 77 éAevepia in KL, is omitted 
altogether in DE, and follows orjxere in NABCFGP. 

quads precedes Xpiords in NABDEFGP, and follows _ 
itin CKL. 

The more ancient manuscript readings are therefore 
greatly in favour of the omission of #, the placing of odv 
after oryjxere, and of #uds before Xpscros. In fact the 


only mss. which throughout take the other side are 
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KL, and the order they. prefer in the last instance, 
making juds to follow Xpsorés, is easily explicable by 
a desire to avoid the awkward juxtaposition of # and 
pas, While bias in favour of a certain view as to the 
meaning of the passage will at once account for the 
other variations being found together. 

Consequently Dr. Alford reads the verse :— 


TH édevUepia Huas Xpiotos jrevlépwce: 
4 3 \ \ A “ f 
OTHKETE ODV Kal pn Wadw Cuy@ SovrAcias 

evéyeo Der 


and the Revised Edition follows in his steps. 

Drs. Lightfoot and Ellicott, however, while agreeing 
in other points, elect to retain 7, though hesitatingly, 
on the following grounds, as stated by the former :— 
(1) Because the reading 77 éAevOepia without 7 is so 
difficult as to be almost unintelligible; (2) Because, 
standing before judas, 7 might easily drop out in some 
texts through the carelessness of transcribers. 

- The first objection I shall come to presently. To the 
. second it might be rejoined, that the carelessness of 
transcribers: might equally well occasion a possible 
duplication by mistake of the first letter in mpas. 
To which may be added that the same three mss. 
which retain 7 also support the omission of odv after 
ornKete, thus indicating that they understood the 
passage to mean, “In the liberty (therefore) where- 
with Christ made us free stand firm.” For a similar 
construction, see 2 Cor. 1. 24, “ For in the faith ye stand 
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firm” (17 yap qictes éotiKate). A trifling incon- 
sistency might therefore be imputed to those who 
follow the lead given them in one particular and 
deviate from it in another. 

But, if the relative be retained, is the verse as easy 
of solution as it ought to be to render the grounds of 
retention decisive? Dr. Ellicott translates it, “Stand 
fast then in the liberty for which Christ made us free, 
ete.” He thus refuses to let ody stand after 77 
érevOepia, and then gives the sense as though it did 
thereby making S. Paul break all. rules of syntax, like 
the veriest tyro, by deferring a particle like ody to the 
end of a fairly long sentence. According to Dr. Light- 
foot, the words are best taken with the preceding verse 
(the last of the chapter before), which will consequently 
run as follows: “ Wherefore, brethren, we are not 
children of a (any) bondwoman, but of the free, by 
virtue of the freedom wherewith Christ made us free” ; 
or else, “but of her who is free with that freedom 
wherewith Christ made us free.” “The latter,” it is 
added, “is perhaps the simpler construction.” And 
yet who, impartially perusing the two renderings, and 
having to select one, would not infinitely prefer the 
former? The second, to read harmoniously, should 
run, “ wherewith Christ made her (not us) free.” And 
in favour of the first is the circumstance that 7 éXeu- 


1 In 1 Cor. xvi. 13, we find the preposition éy and its case used 
with the same meaning, ‘‘ Stand fast in the faith” (ornxere év TH 
wioret). _ 
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Gépa occurs several times in the previous verses, mean- 
ing “the freewoman,” and always absolutely, without 
any explanatory appendage. 

But now, supposing that 7 be omitted, in obedience 
to the almost unanimous authority of the older Mss., 
is it a fact that then “the reading is so difficult as to 
be almost unintelligible,” that “it is difficult to give an 
interpretation to the words which is not either mean- 
ingless or ungrammatical”? Ido not think so. 

1. In the first place, what is the force of the article 
in tf éXevepia ? In the 13th verse of this same fifth 
chapter we read as follows: “For ye were called for 
freedom (ém’ édevGepia), brethren, only make not this 
freedom of yours (r7v éAevGepiav) into an occasion to 
the flesh” ; the term “ freedom” only having the article 
in the second instance, because it recalls the first use of 
it! And in exactly the same manner the “freedom” 
of our present passage has the article, because it refers 
to and recalls the parallel idea expressed in the words 
preceding, “(We are children) of the freewoman (ris 
érevOépas).” Hence rH édevGepia is “ this freedom of 
ours.” A slight additional proof that it is “our,” not 
“ His (2.e. Christ’s), freedom,” that is here intended, is 
_ the true order of the words that follow, juas Xptorés, 

1 Dr. Ellicott (see his note on Gal. v. 8) seems to regard as 
doubtful in the New Testament the use of the article to denote 
“this aforementioned so-and-so.” But see 2 Cor. i. 24, 1 Tim. 
i. 5, e¢ saepe. When this same 13th verse ends with, ‘“‘ But by 


means of love serve one another,” the reason we find 61a ris dyanns 
seems to be that it is a reference to 6.’ dydans in ver. 6. 
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not Xpucrds Huds, whereby “us” is brought emphati- 
cally to the forefront in connection with “freedom,” 
while “ Christ” is deferred for more immediate connec- 
tion with the verb “ freed.” 

2. In the second place, what is the exact significance 
of the dative case, r# édevepig? The sense is not 
“in or into freedom”; that would require eds rip 
érevOepiav, as in Rom. viii. 21, “The creation itself 
also shall be freed from the bondage of corruption into 
the freedom of glory! pertaining to the children of 
God.” Nor is it “for freedom”; that would be éa’ 
édevOepia, as in verse 13, “For ye were called for 
freedom, brethren.” Nor is it barely, as Dr. Alford and 
the Revisers render it, “ with liberty or freedom”; no 
article would then be requisite. Nor is it, in union 
with the verb, a cogent Hebraism, like émi@upia 
éreOvpnoa (Luke xxii. 15), or mrapayyedia wapyyye- 
Aapuev (Acts v. 28), meaning that He “surely and 
entirely made free,” “freed with a perfect freedom,” 
“ gave fullest liberty”; for here again no article would 
be required, and the substantive and verb would be 
contiguous. Nor is it, lastly, “ with, or by, or by virtue 
of, His (Christ’s) liberty ”—the freedom which is His by 
right; or as the genuine Son of the freewoman, the 
Jerusalem above, whence He came and whither He 
went; or as the impersonation of the new covenant of 
freedom ; or which He assumed from all Jewish legali- 
ties. For, not to argue that Christ was born under the 


1 Notice the contrast here intended. 
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law (iv. 4), and circumcised, and never has this attri- 
bute of freedom applied to Himself, it has been shown 
already that the special reference of the article to what 
precedes would thus be lost sight of. We are therefore 
reduced to taking the words in the sense of “ with this 
freedom,” “ with this freedom of ours,” sc. as children of 
the freewoman (cf. ili. 29), the dative being a cognate 
one to the verb that follows. “God sent forth His 
Son... born under law, that He might redeem those 
under law, that we might receive from Him our adop- 
tion as sons” (iv. 4, 5). , 
From the above considerations it results that the 
first clause of the verse should be rendered thus: 
“With this freedom of ours Christ freed us, or, made 
us free.””’ This freedom He gave us; with this freedom 
He endowed us. And at once there recurs to mind 
ch. ii. 4: “Our freedom which we have (which is ours) 
in Christ Jesus (tiv édrevbepiav jpav qv eyouev ev 
Xpiot@ "Incod).” To reject this liberty, and become 
again subject to the crude and elementary conditions 
of the. times of darkness (iv. 3, 8-10), is to become 
discarded members of Christ, and exiles from grace 
(v. 4). Compare, for the sentiment and the verb, 
John viii. 31-36, “Jesus said . . . Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free. They an- 
swered Him ... How sayest Thou, Ye shall become 
free? Jesus answered them .. . If the Son shall 
have made you free, ye shall be free indeed”; Rom. 
viii. 2,“ The law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
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made (or set) me free from the law of sin and of death” 
(cf. ver. 21, vi. 18-22); 2 Cor. iii. 17, “ Where there is 
the Spirit of the Lord, there is liberty.” . 

Uniting then the passage in debate with verses 26 
and 31 of the preceding chapter, we find the following 
connection of thought and structure: “The Jerusalem 
that is above is free, which is owr mother. . . . Where- 
fore we are not children of a bondwoman (maidservant), 
but of the freewoman. With this freedom of ours 
Christ made us free. Stand fast therefore (cf. Phil. 
iv. 1; 2 Thess. ii, 15), and become not again involved 
in, do not again subject yourselves to, a yoke of 
servitude.” 


VII. 


Che Adversaries of Cruth. 


Gal. v. '7-12.—Erpéyere cares: tis buds evéxorpery 
annGeia uh welBecOar; * 1) revopovy, ovK éx TOD Kadodv- 
Tos Dyas; °poxpd Ciun Srov Td dipapa Cvpoi.  éyw 
wérro.la eis tpds év Kupie, dtu ovdév Ad Hpovyicere 
6 88 tapdcowv ipas Baordce 75 Kpiwa, Boris dy F. 
Léye dé, ddeAdot, ef mepiTouny ett Knpvoow, Th ere 
Sidxopar; dpa KaTypyntat To oxdvdadov Tod ctavpod. 
12 Ghedov Kal atoKoypovTat ot avactatourTes buas. 

“ YE were running well. . Who has hindered you from 
letting yourselves be persuaded by truth? That per- 
suasion, comes it not from Him Who calleth you? ‘A 
little leaven leavens the whole lump.’ Jam persuaded 
of you in the Lord, that ye will make no change in your 
principles. But he who is troubling you will undergo 
the judgment, whosoever he be. But J, brethren, if I 
still preach circumcision, why am I ‘still persecuted ? 
In that case the stumbling-block of the Cross has been 
done away with. Would that they also may be cut 
off who stir you up to insurrection !” 


In this passage we have very nearly a reproduction 
. 121 
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of verses 6-10, in the first chapter, and there is an 
evident allusion in it once more to the charges afloat 
against the Apostle. 

“ Ye were running well.” Cf. ii. 2. You were making 
good progress in the Christian course. “So run that 
ye may obtain ” (1 Cor. ix. 24). 

“ Who has hindered your listening to the persuasion of 
truth ?” Cf. iii. 1: “ Who has bewitched you (ris tps 
éBacKxave, aor.)?” The verb éyxorrresy is found in the 
similar sense of “ hindering,” “ hampering,” “ impeding,” 
in Acts xxiv. 4, Rom. xv. 22, 1 Thess. ii. 18, 1 Pet. iii. 7; 
the two last examples running as follows: “And 
Satan hindered us”; “That your prayers be not 
hindered.” For dAnGeta pu meifeo@ar, see Rom. ii. 8. 
The present infinitive, and the absence of the article, 
suggest. that the “truth” here denotes the appeal of 
this Epistle (cf. iv. 16). 

“ That persuasion, is wt not derived from Him Who 
calleth you?” From God, that is, not from man. Cf. 
Acts v. 38, 39: “If this design or this work be of men 
(€& avOpeHrrev), it will be put down; but if it is of God 
(é @eod), ye will not be able to put them down.”. The 
simplest way to interpret the above sentence seems 
to be thus to regard it as a question, the position of 
% Tetcpovy at the beginning being due to its being an 
echo of weiOec@ar just before. That one question 
should follow another without further intimation is 
most natural to 8. Paul. See iii. 2-5, where the reason- 
ing resembles the present, and where a whole string of - 
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undistinguished questions ensues; and notice especially 
the analogy of the last verse: “He therefore Who 

.supplieth to you the Spirit, and worketh mighty works 
in you, (does He thus act) in consequence of works of 
law or of hearkening to faith (€& epywv vopou 4 é& 
axons wiotews)?” Cf, too, Rom. ii. 21.1 Far less satis- 
factory, as finding less support in what precedes, is the 
rendering: “ The persuasion, or influence at work, is 
not derived from Him Who calleth you.” The influ- 
ence, that is, which has impeded your listening to and 
complying with truth. To the persuasion of truth 
would then be opposed a counteracting persuasion, 
which, to whomsoever due, was certainly not due to 
God the Caller.” 

In regard to the active meaning of metcpov7} here 
adopted, it is very difficult to decide between an active 
and passive meaning. On the one hand, the Greek 
expositors who have interpreted this passage, no doubt 
somewhat tentatively, are for a passive meaning. And, 
although we have no classical examples of the term, we 
may well compare it with such words as rAyopovn, 
“fulness” (Col. ii. 23), ériAnopovn, “forgetfulness ” 
(James 1. 25; Sirach xi. 27), yappovy, “ joyfulness,” 
which are evidently derivatives from the perfects 
passive, révAnopat, értdérAnopas, Kéexappat. According 


1 This passage is best, but not necessarily, taken interrogatively. 

2 Tf for py weibeoOa, 7 wecopovn, we substitute any two other 
homogeneous terms, such as pi) mirrevery, 7) wioTis, We see at once 
that the interpretation given above is the most natural one. © 
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to which, wesopovy would properly signify “ persuaded- 
ness,” “ conviction,” “ acquiescence,” “ assent.” On the 
other hand the usage of the early Greek Fathers, when 
they employ the term independently, is decidedly in 
favour of the active meaning. Ignatius (fom. 3), 
Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 53), Epiphanius (Haeres. 
xxx. 21), Chrysostom (on 1 Thess. i. 4), all employ the 
word actively for “ persuasion.” Thus Justin Martyr: 
“ Judging these (prophecies) sufficient for the persuasion 
(eis mesopovnyv) of those who have ears to hear and 
understand.” So too Apollonius, a grammarian who 
lived 140 B.c., says (De Synt., p. 195. 10), in a passage 
much to the purpose: “The persuasion from one 
another to one another (rip é£ adAjN@Y Tpds GAAHAOUS 
metopovnv.” + On the whole, therefore, with some hesi- 
tation, I have preferred to adopt, as more natural in © 
its connections, the active sense. 

By “ Him Who calleth you ” is of course meant God, 
as in other places. Compare i. 6. “The present is 
preferred here to the aorist,” in the words of Dr. Light- 
foot, “because the stress is laid on the person rather 
than on the act.” Cf. 1 Thess. v. 24, “Faithful is He 
Who calleth you, Who also will do it.” For the force 
of é« in this phrase, see Rom. ix. 11, “That the pur- 
pose of God, according to election, might remain, not 


1 See Dr. Ellicott’s Commentary on 8. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians, 

2 Unless, indeed, the present nature of the “persuasion” accounts 
for it. 
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due to works (é& gpywv), but to Him Who calleth (é« 
Tod Kadobytos).” Compare also Acts v. 38, 39 (quoted 
above), Rom. ii. 29. 

“A little leaven leavens the whole lump.” This pro- 
verb is also found in 1 Cor. v. 6, where the leaven is 
further described as “the old leaven,” «¢. the leaven 
of the old heathenism, “the leaven of vice and wicked- 
ness,” and evidently has reference to the fornication 
which had been committed by one individual within 
the Christian Church of Corinth. Here, in connection 
with the words tis tuds évéxowrev, it as evidently refers 
to the taint of Judaism at its first introduction by one or 
two professors. Just as, in the former case, the impor- 
tation of old heathen enormities was in danger of cor- 
rupting the whole society, so, in the present instance, is 
the admixture of old Jewish obligations in danger of 
perverting the whole system of Galatian Christianity. 
The leaven will thus signify, not the person, but the 
thing, as also appears from Matt. xvi. 6, 11, 12, where 
“the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees,” in being 
reprobated, is explained to mean their “ doctrine.” 

“I am persuaded of you in the Lord, that ye will 
make no change in your principles.” §S. Paul heads the 
sentence with an emphatic éy#, much as, in verse 2, he 
begins with, “Behold, J Pawl say to you.” It is as if he 
said, “J (that there be no mistake about me) trust you 
will remain unvitiated.” As one whose name carries 
weight, and has been mixed up with circumcision, he 
feels it incumbent upon him to personally emphasise 
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his utterances on the subject. There is probably in 
mérroula a play upon meter Oat, retopovn (cf. iv. 17, 18). 
For eis tas, “in regard to you,” see iv. 10, “I have my 
fears of you, lest by any means I have laboured idly 
(eixA) in regard to you, or on your account.” See, too, 
vi. 4, etc. ; and compare, for the whole sentence, 2 Thess. 
iil. 4, “Now we trust in the Lord regarding you (é¢’ 
vpas), that what we enjoin upon you you both do and 
will continue to do.” 

“Ye will adopt no new principles, be actuated by no 
other spirit,” than what you had before: so continuing 
unleavened. For dhdo, compare i. 7. And for the 
phrase, Phil. iii. 15 (cf. i. 5), “ Let as many of us there- 
fore. as are perfect be actuated by these principles 
(rodTO dpov@pev); and if in any point ye are of another, 
or a different, spirit (e? rt érépws dpovelire), this point 
also will God reveal to you.” The ordinary classical 
sense of dAdodpovely is, “to be out of one’s mind, 
demented.” See Hom. J/. xxiii. 698, Od. x. 374, Herod. 
v.85. In Herod. vii. 205, I take its meaning to be the — 
same, though it has been usually interpreted differently : 
“ And they being driven out of their minds, or beside 
themselves (a4AXodpovéovtes), proceeded to send them.” 

“ But he who is troubling you will undergo the judg- 
ment, whosoever he be.” For 6 tapdocov spas, see i. 7; 
and for Bactace, vi. 5, 17. The present sentence 
might still depend on wézroOa és, the 5é standing in 
opposition to an unexpressed pév after eis duds, but is 
perhaps better read separately. See Rom. xiii. 2. As 
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for the judgment here spoken of, does it mean the 
Divine sentence, or one passed by the Church in the 
interests of discipline, such as is described in 1 Cor. v. 
3-5, 12, 18, where the case of the fornicator is in ques- 
tion? Undoubtedly, I think, the former. For the use 
of 76 xpiwa, without any qualifying epithet, seems to 
necessitate a recourse to its technical sense, and this 
technical sense is plainly set forth in such passages as 
Rom. ii. 2, 3, iii. 8, xiii. 2, 1 Cor. xi. 29, a8 the Divine, 
and not an ecclesiastical, judgment. Nor is it clear 
that Jewish teaching would, like fornication, subject a 
man to excommunication. Besides, in i. 8, 9, such 
judgment has been already imprecated: “ Let him be 
anathema!”—and this (verse 10) from God. The 
Apostle here therefore declares that the disturber of 
the Galatian Church, be he who he may, will be ob- 
noxious to the Divine condemnation. Cf. vi. 7. . 

“But I, brethren, of I still preach circumeision, why 
am I still persecuted ?” Or, “ But as for me, brethren.” 
Once more, as in verse 10, the Apostle dissociates him- 
self by an uncompromising éy# from the sinister in- 
fluence at work: “But (that there be no mistake about 
me) I, brethren.” Or, we might thus find a link with 
what precedes: “ Whosoever it be, were it [ myself ; 
but Z, ete.” (Cf i. 7-9, and, for érs, i. 10.) Each 
moment S. Paul feels that his name is in danger of, 
or is actually, being cited on the side of circumcision. 
Hence’ this reiterated self-assertion (verses 2, 10, 11), 
in disproof of the allegation. A quite sufficient reply 
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to it is an appeal to the logic of facts, and an intima- | 
tion of the persecution he suffers at the hands of the 
Jews (cf. vi. 12). 

“In that case the stwmbling-block of the Cross has 
been done away with.” The particle dpa is simply in- 
ferential, not meaning “then after all,” or “so it 
appears!” but, as in 1 Cor. v. 10, vi 14, ete, “in that 
case it follows that.” If, that is, lam preaching cir- 
cumcision, then that which was the stumbling-block and 
cause of offence to the Jews, namely, the Cross of Christ, 
as the instrument of salvation, is superseded and re- 
legated to the things of the past. But if so, with the 
cause of offence all ground for persecuting me has gone 
too. Why am I then still persecuted? Proof positive 
this, that I do not preach circumcision, Of course Tov 
oTaupod defines 76 oxdvdadov, and bas nearly the same 
force as if it had been put in apposition; the stumbling- 
block was the Cross, or at least was derived from, or 
occasioned by, it. Of 1 Cor. i. 23,“ We preach Christ 
crucified, to Jews a stumbling-block, to Greeks folly.” 

“Would that they also may be cut off who stir you wp 
to insurrection.” For édedov, see 1 Cor. iv. 8, 2 Cor. 
xi. 1. As we see from Acts xvii. 6, xxi. 38, the mean- 
ing of avacratodp is “to incite to revolt or insurrection” 
—the insurrection being in the former instances against 
the Roman Empire, and in the present against Christ. 
It is possible that the use of the word here by S. Paul 
for the Judaisers is due to a keen recollection of its late 
application to himself and his friends, as “the agitators 
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of the world” (Acts xvii. 6),1 in which case it will be 
another testimony to the early date previously assigned 
to this Epistle. . 

_ It has been found very difficult to decide the mean- 
ing of doxéworrar. The Greek Fathers and many 
modern commentators? have taken the verb in the 
technical sense of “ mutilating or castrating oneself,” as 
we find in Deut. xxiii. 1, droxexoppévos, “ an eunuch.” 
See also Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 27): “ Certain muti- 
late themselves (droxémrtovtai twes).” To show (it 
is said) the depth of his contempt for circumcision, 
as of any saving value, the Apostle mentions a practice 
which would be well known to the Galatians from 
their heathen days, and was in vogue in ¢heir country, 
and expresses a wish that these troublers. of their 
peace would not only circumcise themselves, but go 
one step further on the backward road from the 
Gospel of grace, and altogether mutilate themselves ; as 
they assigned such virtue to the Jewish rite, why not 
assert the like virtue for the Gentile rite as well? The 
one was as seriously practised as the other, and both 
supposedly for the good of their votaries. Why, he 
would say, do the thing by halves, either in a physical 
or religious point of view? No language could have | 
expressed more clearly than this the entire abnegation 
of his national ceremonies by the Jewish Apostle 


1 Two verses later occurs érdpa&av, which may. be compared with 
6 rapdcoav vpas above. 


2 See especially Dr. Lightfoot on the Epistle to the Galatians. 
I 
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(cf. iv. 9), to whom such self-mutilation must have been 
abominable, or have proved more fully his sincerity 
when he went on to say: “For ye were called for 
liberty, brethren,” liberty from all carnal rites and 
ceremonies, Jewish or heathen, even for “the evangelic 
liberty with which Christ has made us free” (ver. 1). 
But there are objections to this view. (1) It is 
scarcely the language of a gentleman, as S. Paul most 
truly was. (2) No mention is made of the practice else- 
where in his Epistles. If we read, in Phil. iii. 2, 3, 
“Mark the concision (rv KaTatopyy), for we are the 
circumcision (9 vreptrouy),” it is simply the spiritual 
application of the latter term that reduces its carnal 
namesake to a mere cutting in the flesh. (3) The xai 
would have been more in place, had the practice rather. 
than the preaching of circumcision been before specified. 
(4) We should rather have expected the past than the 
future tense in such a wish (cf. 1 Cor. iv. 8; 2 Cor. xi. 1). 
Whereas (1) the ordinary sense of dzroxéarew, in the 
Septuagint, the New Testament, and the Classics, is 
“to cut, hew, or lop off” Thus, in Mark ix. 43, 45—a 
passage to be compared with the present—we have: “Tf 
thine hand, if thy foot, cause thee to stumble (or offend), 
cut it off (éav cKxavdariftn oe, aroxoipoy avryy, or 
avtév).” (2) “The future middle is often used in a 
purely passive sense” (Madvig’s Greek Syntax, § 83). 
Cf. 1 Cor. x. 2. (38) The close analogy of this passage to 
i. 6-10 (cf. ver. 10 supra) indicates that the “anathema” 
of those verses is being repeated. (4) The xai, follow- 
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ing on oxdvdanrov and KxatapyetoGat, “to be made to 
cease” (comp. ver. 4 with Rom. ix. 3), shows the wish to 
be that these agitators also, as oxdvdada (cf. ver. 7), 
may be—not excommunicated, but—cut off, brought to 
an end. So Ps. Ixxvi. 9 (Sept.), “ Will He to the end 
cut off, cause to cease (a7roxoyret), His mercy?” Arist. 
Rhet. iii. 8, 6, “But the last line ought to break off, 
end (a7roxdmrteo Gaz), with along syllable.” And Plutarch 
(Demosth. 25) speaks of a person’s voice coming to an 
(abrupt) close (atroxéxorrras). Such then we conclude 
to be the meaning here.? 


1I may just mention, to save others a possible conjecture 
(“would they may mourn for it”), that, where we find in Eur. 
Tro, 623, xdmexovapyv vexpdv, “and I besides made mourning 
for the dead,” the verb is éwixdmrety, not amokdmtetv. 


IX, 
Che Cwo Burdens. 


-7RP 1? ro3N \ ao 
Gal. vi. 1-5.—' Ader gol, éav xal rpornupo7 avOpa- 
Lf a 
TOS €V TWt TAPATTTOPATL, YuEls ob MVEVpATLKOL KaTAp- 
/ \ n ol Lp) 
Tiere TOV ToLodTOy éy mvevpaTe Mpa’TnTOS, TKOTTOY 
a an , 
ceavTov py Kat od Tepacbfs. 7 GAnNa@Y Ta Bapn 
Baordfere, cal obras dvaTAnpecete TOY VvopoY TOD 
Xpictov’ 2 ei yap Sone? tis civat Ti, pndev wy, Ppeva- 
ma e€ / 4 XN oe v e n 5 4 v4 
mata éavTov. * To O€ Epyov éavTov Soxiavéta éxac- 
Tos, Kal TOTEe eis éavToy pdvoy TO Kavynwa e&e, Kal 
3 2 1 9 . Be ‘ \ 7 , 
ovx eis Tov ETEpov ExactTos yap TO idsov hoptiov 
Bactacet. 


“ BRETHREN, if even a man have been taken previously 
in any trespass, do you who are spiritual reform such 
an one in the spirit of meekness, looking each to thy- 
self lest even thou shouldest be tempted. Bear ye one 
another's burdens, and so will ye accomplish the law of 
Christ: for if a man thinks himself to be something, 
while he is nothing, he deceives his own mind. But | 
his own work let each make good, and then a man will 
have his boast in relation to himself alone, and not to 


his neighbour: for each will bear his own load.” 
132 
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“Tf even a man have been taken previously in any 
trespass.” If, that is, this is not the first time he has 
been found guilty of a certain trespass. The ordinary 
rendering of the clause is: “If a man be overtaken in 
any trespass” (R.V.); if, that is, according to Dr. 
Ellicott, he be caught before he can escape, red-handed, 
flagrante delicto ; or, according to Dr. Lightfoot, be sur- 
prised, detected, in the act of committing any sin, so 
that his guilt is placed beyond a doubt. There are, 
however, two fatal objections to this rendering: (1) It 
gives a shade of meaning to the verb nowhere else 
found; the verb often means “to get the start of, be 
beforehand with, forestall, anticipate,’ never “to over- 
take,” much less “to surprise ”—a sense which apper- 
tains to xaradapBdvew (cf. John viii. 4). (2) It 
entirely fails to account for the presence of xai, 
“even”; the trespass must be known to be taken 
notice of, and it in no way adds to its enormity that 
the man was surprised or overtaken in it. 

The primary meaning of mpodkapBadveww is “to take 
before,” that is, at a point of time prior to the period 
under consideration. Take, for example, Demosth. 
Olynth. B (20. 21): “If any of you fancies that he 
(Philip) will gain possession of the state (or empire) 
through having previously taken the forts and harbours 
and such like, he is wrong in his fancy.” Here the po 
in mpoerndevat bears reference to the subsequent pos- 
session of the state or empire. So in Wisdom xvii. 16 
(IIporndbels tiv SvoddvKTov Euevey avayxny), the 
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initial verb means either “having been caught before 
escape,” with a reference to the dveadv«rov following, or 
simply, according to its other general meaning, “ having 
been got the start of, forestalled,” but not “ overtaken” 
or “ surprised” ; and the sentence should be translated, 
“Having been forestalled—and so prevented from escape 
—he was abiding the hardly-avoidable destiny.” This 
is the only place where mpoAapBaverv occurs in the 
Septuagint, but it is found twice, besides the present 
passage, in the New Testament. Thus, in Mark xiv. 8, 
Jesus says of the woman who poured the precious 
ointment upon His head, “She took beforehand My 
body to anoint it for its burial,’ or else, “She was 
beforehand to anoint (anticipated the anointing of) My 
body for its burial”; either of the two meanings of 
the verb being here possible, and the apo in mpoévdaPe 
peupioas being prospective in regard to the subsequent 
entombment. Again,in 1 Cor. xi. 21, itis said of those 
who assembled to eat the Lord’s Supper, that “each 
one takes beforehand, or forestalls, anticipates, in his 
eating (mpodauBaver év to haryety), his own supper” ; 
instead of taking a Lord’s Supper, he is taking his own 
supper by anticipation, and so eating heartily, as 
though to obviate the necessity of another supper 
afterwards; mpo thus having reference, not to others, 
sc. “before others,” but to the central thought of the 
occasion, his own private meal. 

And the prefix has doubtless a similar force in the 
present case. “A certain offence” is now in question: év 
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TWl TapaTTopaTL, not év wapawrépare simply. In 
regard to this offence a man has been taken or found 
guilty at a previous period. It is not merely éap 
Any, “if he has been taken,” according to a frequent 
use of that verb, but éay mpornpby, “if he has been 
previously taken,” if he has previously committed the 
trespass under consideration at the time; just as we 
have éypaypa (vi. 11), “I wrote,” mpoéypayra (Eph. 
iii. 3), “I wrote previously.” Thus, and thus only, is 
the insertion of «at, “even,” satisfactorily accounted 
for: “If he bas been even taken or found out before 
this” ; not now for the first time, but even previously. 
The repetition makes the offence more grievous, and so 
adds point to the injunction laid upon “the spiritual” 
(cf. v. 25) among the Galatians: “Do ye who are 
spiritual reform (xataprifere) such an one in the 
spirit of meekness and gentleness, looking each to 
thyself, keeping each a look-out on thyself (cxorév 
ceavTov), lest even thou shouldest be tempted.” 

“ Ye who are spiritual.” That is, spiritually-minded, 
of a spiritual nature, as opposed to capkuxoi, of a 
fleshly nature. There is undoubtedly here an allusion 
to the close of the preceding chapter (v. 25, 26), where 
the Apostle instances how those who are spiritually 
alive are not to behave in their mutual relations: “If,” 
he says, “we are spiritually alive, let us also walk 
spiritually; let us not show ourselves vain-glorious, 
defying one another, envying one another.” Here he 
indicates how the spiritual are to act towards one 
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another: “Ye who are spiritual reform the fallen, bear 
one another's burdens.” “In a spirit of meekness ” may 
possibly be a slight play upon the expression, “Ye who 
are spiritual.” | . 

« Bear ye one another's burdens.” Give mutual assist- 
ance in one another’s arduous duties. A general rule com- 
prising the case given-above: as he who reforms himself 
bears his own burden (see delow), so does he who reforms 
his brother bear his brother’s burden. By add\aAnAov ta 
Bapy are not meant, therefore, the burdens or weights 
of one another (in which case the singular Bdpos would 
probably have been employed); nor the inflictions im- 
posed by one on another, for neither of these explana- 
tions adequately fits in with “bearing one’s own load” ; 
nor, again, the troubles, distresses, privations, with which 
one and another are weighted and oppressed, for this is 
a force of Bdpos never found in Scripture, and very 
seldom elsewhere! What is meant is this: Take upon 
you, charge yourselves with, undergo, one another’s 
onerous tasks, duties, obligations; and such an one, 
as before intimated, is amendment of life for the trans- 
eressor. This is his burden, his bounden duty; it is 
incumbent upon him to amend; but he is weak, and the 
burden is heavy; help him.? Thus we perceive the 


1 H.g. Aisch. Pers. 945-6 : ‘‘ Burdens or woes of the city (Bdpy 
moAews).” . 

2 As a modern illustration, take the instance of certain Liver- 
pool clergy, who walk with the penitent drunkards of their flocks 
night after night, in order to help them to keep out of the way of 
temptation. 
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connection between what has gone before, and this 
maxim of more general application. 

As examples of this use of Bapos in Scripture, take 
Acts xv. 28, “For it seemed good to the Holy Ghost 
and to us to lay upon you no further burden; 4. task or 
obligation, than these matters of course (rovroy ray 
éravayxes), abstinence from things offered to idols, and 
from blood, and from things suffocated (avixrdv), and 
from fornication”; Rev. ii. 24, “But to you I say, the. 
rest at Thyatira, as many as have (or possess) not this 
teaching, being those who have not acquired the deep 
things of Satan, as they term them: I lay upon you 
none other burden or obligation, save this, Hold fast 
that ye have (cf. ii. 11), until I am come”; Eccles. 
_ xiii, 2, “Do not lift upon thee a burden, or engage in 

an arduous and uncalled-for task (@dpos daép of pi) 
dpys), and avoid dealings with a mightier and wealthier 
man than thyself.” Compare Demosth. 156. 6 : “ Having 
taken upon him a greater load, z.e. undertaken a heavier 
task, than his strength will bear (ueifov dopriov 4} Kal? 
attov apdpevov).” 8. Paul’s use of the cognate forms 
- of speech appears in 2 Cor. i. 8, v. 4, xi. 9, xii, 17; 
1 Thess. i. 6,9; 2 Thess. 13.8; 1 Tim. v.16. <A good 
example of both substantive and verb occurs in Matt, 
xx. 12, where the labourers in the vineyard complain 
against the householder that, “These last have done 
one hour’s work (uéav dpav éoinoav),? and thou hast 


1 That is, in any way, natural or artificial (cf. Mark v. 18), - 
because the blood is still in them (vide Lev. xvii. 10-14). 
2 Cf. Plato, Phileb. 50 pv, ‘‘Now therefore say whether thou 
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made them equal to us, who have borne the day's burden 
or task (Trois Bactdcact TO Badpos Tijs hpépas) and the 
burning wind.” The meaning here appears from the 
contrast. But in 2 Macc. ix. 10, Bapos means simply 
“weight”: “Owing to the intolerable burden or weight 
(adopyntov Bdpos), i.e oppressiveness, of the smell.” ? 
So too in 2 Cor. iv. 17: “An eternal weight of glory.” ? 
This is one of those half-abstract terms, the force of 
which eminently depends upon the context ; but where 
the fulfilment of the law of Christ is in question, the 
usual technical signification in such a connection is 
certainly the most appropriate. 

For the use of the verb in a phrase of similar social 
import, we may refer to Rom. xv. 1, where 8. Paul de- 
clares that, “ We who are strong ought to bear (Bacta- 
eev) the infirmities of the feeble, and not to please our- 
selves”; ae. we ought, not to bear with, but to take 
upon us, tax ourselves with, undergo by a voluntary 
subjection of ourselves to them, those moral defects in 
the region of faith which prevent doubters from the 
enjoyment of many of God’s good gifts (cf. xiv. 2, 21). 
“Who is weak, and I am not weak?” asks the Apostle 
wilt let me go, or wilt do midnight work, make a midnight of it (peas 
mothoets voxtas).” The other classical parallels adduced by Liddell 
and Scott turn out, upon examination, to be no parallels. In 
Demosth. 392. 17, it is épsroteiv, not woety ; and in Thue. vii. 28, 
it is woveto Oat. 

1 We are told that the whole army was burdened or oppressed 
Baptveo@at) by his smell through his putridity. 


2 It is contrasted with “ the momentary lightness (+6 EXagdpdv) of 
our affliction.” 
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_ elsewhere (2 Cor. xi. 29). And Christ “ assumed (é\ae) 
our weaknesses, and underwent (éBdorace) our diseases” 
(Matt. viii. 17). How opposite the conduct practised 
by the professors of the old law (Luke xi. 46), “ Woe 
unto you lawyers, for ye lade men with loads (=tasks) 
hard to be borne (hopria SucBdoraxra), and ye your- 
selves touch not the loads with one of your fingers !” 
“And so will ye accomplish the law of Christ.” As 
Dr. Lightfoot has pointed out, 8. Paul seems purposely 
to have made use of the legal nomenclature in the 
present passage, a commentary upon which is in some 
sort presented in, the succeeding paragraph (vers. 
12, 13). Superimposed burdens? Yes, but one an- 
other’s burdens. The law? Yes, but the law of 
Christ. Others might try to impose burdens in order 
to the complete observance of the law (cf. Acts xv. 28; 
Rev. ii. 24). “ These compel you to become circum- 
cised.” But “not even those who become circumcised 
keep the law” (vers. 12, 13). J say, declares the 
Apostle, bear one another’s burdens, and so you will 
perfectly fulfil the law of Christ, not only incompletely, 
and in a certain measure, as those do who observe the 
commandments, but to perfection; you will fill up, 
complete, perfect—such is the force of avamAnpdécerte 
(cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 17; Phil. ii, 30; 1 Thess. ii, 16)—your 
observance of Christ’s law, of which the very sum and 
substance is mutual love (cf. v. 14; Rom. xiii. 8-10). 
Compare, in regard to this completeness and perfection 
of performance, Christ’s words, in Matt. xix. 16-22, to 
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the young man who asked Him what good thing he 
should do to obtain eternal life: “If thou wishest to 
enter into life, observe the commandments.” “All 
these have I kept,” says the inquirer; “what yet 
do I lack?” “If thou wouldest be perfect,” is the 
reply, “go, sell thy substance, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come, 
follow Me.” 

It may be noted, in passing, that the authority for ava- 
mAnpecere, “ye will fulfil,” and for dvamdnpocate, 
“fulfil ye,” is nearly equal. But the context almost 
compels us to adopt the former. To say Paord€ere, 
“be ye bearing”—a continuous and interminable line 
of action—“ and so fulfil then and there,” is a con- 
tradiction in terms. 

“ For if a man thinks himself to be something, while 
he ts nothing, he deceives his own mind.” This sentence 
depends on the emphatic odrws. So and so only will 
ye attain completeness in Christ’s law; for if a man 
fancies himself to be something great (cf. 11. 6), a wveupa- 
TiKos, Without doing anything to justify that opinion, 
he is merely under a mental delusion, a hallucination 
he is deceiving, not to say others, but his own mind. 
The force of pydey dv is “while all the time he is 
nothing” ; it is a part of the hypothesis. Had 7% lain 
outside the hypothesis and represented an absolute 
fact, “ Inasmuch as he is nothing (he deceives himself),” 
we should have had odééy av, as in 2 Cor. xii 11, Ee 
Kat ovdév eis (= ovdev dy), “ Although I am (really) 
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nothing.” So in the analogous passage of James i. 26: 
“If ary one thinks himself to be religious, while. (all 
the time) he does not (4) bridle his tongue, but de- | 
ceives his heart (amatév xapdtay adtod), this man’s 
religion is vain.” It is the same in Plato, Apol. 41 &, 
“If (my sons) think themselves to be something, while 
(all the time) they are nothing (udev dyres),” 4. with- 
out being anything, without doing anything to justify 
that opinion, “do ye reproach them. just as I do. you, 
because . . . they fancy themselves to be something, 
while (all the time) they are worth nothing (dyes 
ovdevds aé&toe).” The second time the word is ovdé, 
not ydév, because it is no longer connected with a 
hypothesis, but has become part of a fact on which 
action is based.? | 
“ But his own work let each one make good.” The 
Apostle passes, from advising men to help their neigh- 
bours, to the recommendation to every one carefully to 
look after his own progress : the 5é marking the transi- 
tion from the discussion of mutual assistance to that of 
self-help, just as, in verse 6, it again marks the transi- 
tion from the discussion of self-help to that of mutual 
assistance. On the one hand, if real Christians, help 
one another in the fulfilment of duties, where help is 
needed. On the other, amid work for others, neglect 


1 Whether Soxeiv civai zi signifies ‘to think oneself to be 
something,” as here, or ‘‘to be thought to be something,” as in 
’ ii. 6, and in Plato, Gorg. 472 a, can only be decided by the context. 
Here €aurdv, above rots Soxovar (ii. 2), settles the point. 
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not yourselves, by each one making good, rendering 
approved, establishing the quality of, his own work, 
ensuring its soundness and excellence. Such is the im- 
port of Soxiudferv.1 Compare 1 Cor. xi. 28, “ But let a 
man qualify himself (don.palérw éavrovy”; 2 Cor. xiii. 5, 
“Establish your character (Soxiudfere éavrods).” 

“ And then will a man have his boast in respect of him- 
self alone, and not of his neighbour.” And then, 2. 80, 
or, after that, as in Matt. v. 24,“ And then, 7.e. so, or 
after that, come and offer thy gift.” Each will then 
have in himself alone, and not in his neighbour, the 
ground of his boasting (cf. ver. 3); the boast he will be 
able (or entitled) to make will turn solely on his own 
self-improvement, not on his improvement of his neigh- 
bour. For dAaj\ov .. . tov &repov we might compare 
Rom. xiii. 8, 9, “ Owe no man anything but to love one 
another (a4AA7Aous); for he who loves his neighbour 
(rév é€repov) hath fulfilled the law.” There almost 
seems an ironical reflection on the above sentence in 
verse 13, “ They wish to have you circumcised, that they 
may boast in your flesh.” — 

Two points call for consideration here: (1) Kavynpa 
is “a boast,” much like cavynots, not “a matter of 
boasting,” “a ground or subject for boasting.” This 
especially appears from 2 Cor. v. 12 (cf. xi. 12), “Giving 
you means for a boast (apopphy . . . Kavynparos) on 
our behalf.” And, “to have or possess a boast,” here, 
and in Rom. iv. 2, is simply the Greek idiom for “ being 

1 Cf. Soxiun (Rom. v. 4, ete.). . 
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able to boast,” “ having a ground of boasting.” If there 
is any distinction between cavynpa and Kcavynors, it is 
merely that between “a boast” and “boasting” ; just as 
aiTnows means “request or demand,” airynpua “a request 
or demand,” Sénous “ entreaty,” Sénua “an entreaty,” 
aobévea “weakness,” doOévnua “a weakness,” etc. 
(2) Eis rév &repov must be precisely analogous in 
meaning to eis éavrov, and therefore can no more 
signify “by comparison with others,” than the latter 
can signify “by comparison with himself.” The two 
mean, “ with reference to himself,” “ with reference to 
his neighbour”; eis marking the drift or scope of the 
boast (cf. ii. 8, 9, iv. 11, v. 10; 2 Cor. x. 13. 15, 16, xi. 
10). The object of a boast is expressed by év (cf. vi. 18, 
14, etc.), the subject by brrép (cf. 2 Cor. v. 12, vii. 4, viii. 
24, ix. 3, xii. 5). 

“ For each. one will bear his own load.” For each— 
éxaoros of the verse before being recalled and repeated 
—will then undergo his own task, fulfil his own obliga- 
tions. If every man make good his own work, none 
will have cause to boast save on the score of himself, 
for each will be shouldering his own load, helping him- 
self. Accordingly, it is not meant that each is appointed 
to bear, must bear, his own load, or that he wall one day 
bear his own load; but the reason (ydp) is. given why, 
under the circumstances supposed, a man’s boast will 

centre in himself alone irrespective of his neighbour, 
viz., because every one will bear his own load, undergo 
his own appointed task or duty. Yor this technical 
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force of dopriov, see Matt. xi. 28, 30, “Come unto Me, 
all ye who labour and are heavy laden (rehopticpévor), | 
and I will relieve you. ... For My yoke is easy, and My 
load, or the task I impose (ro gopriov pov), is light” ; 
xxii. 4 (Luke xi. 46), “ They fasten up loads heavy and 
hard to be borne (dopria Bapéa kat dvcRdoraxra), 
and lay them on men’s shoulders”; by which are 
meant imposed tasks. Compare Demosth. 156. 6, before 
quoted, “ Having taken upon him (dpdpevor) a greater 
load (opriov), i.e. undertaken a heavier task, than his 
strength will bear.” The import is somewhat different 
in Ps. xxxviil. 4: “ Because my transgressions rose over 
my head; like a heavy load they became heavy upon 
me (dae hopriov Bapd éBaptvOncav én’ éné).” Cf also 
2 Sam. xix. 35; Job vii 20; Isa. xlvi. 1; Eccles. 
xxl. 16. 

Thus, as Dr. Lightfoot observes, we have in the two 
burdens two complementary truths stated, or rather 
two complementary duties, charity and virtue, broadly 
and antithetically enjomed. The liability to sin even 
in Christians leads 8. Paul first to exhort the com- 
munity to show the genuineness of their profession by 
helping one another in the fulfilment of their severally 
appointed tasks. But, then, he goes on to bid them, one 
and all, so-to act, that none may have cause to con- 
gratulate himself save upon the satisfactory perform-— 
ance of his own appointed task. Help one another, — 
but help yourselves, is his advice. Many are weak, and 
err; here is a call to aid them to do right. Better, 
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however, no such call, because every individual duly 
fulfils his own obligations. 

We conclude, therefore, that the two burdens or 
loads are identical in meaning. To bear a burden or 
a load is to fulfil a task, a duty, an obligation; it may 
be a neighbour’s, it may be one’s own. And in this 
identity, so desirable in itself, that import of the phrase, 
which we were led by the context, and the legal and 
technical usage elsewhere, to adopt, finds its sufficient 
' and complete confirmation. 


X. 


Last Words in the Apostie’s Dandturiting. 


Gal. vi. 11-18.—" "I8ere andixows tpiv ypappacw 
éyparba TF éun yetpi. ™ dcou Oédoucw ebrrpocwrijcas 
&v TapKi, ovTOL avayKalovaw buas TrepiTéuver Oat, Lovov 
A cal a? n xX n \ PS) f 13 Oe 
iva TO oTavp@, tod Xpictod py SioKwvrTar. aude 
yap ot TepiTeuvopuevot aUTOL Vopov duddaooucty, GNAG 
_ Oddovew buds wepirépver Oat, iva ev tH bperépa capxt 
Kavynowvras. éwol d& pa yévorto Kavyaoban, et pr 
> a a a / eos > al “A > & 
éy T@ otaup@ Tod Kupiou juayv "Inood Xpictov, dv ob 
2 yoo 2 , 2 \ t 1b oY Vo 
euol Koapmos éoratpwtalt Kayo Koop. oUTe yap 
“‘TepeToun TL éorly ovTe axpoBveTia, GAG Kaw KTICLS. 
16 Kat boot TH Kavos TOUT@ aTOLyYNOOVEW, eiphyn em 
autavs Kat édeos, Kat ért Tov "lopanr rod @eod. rod 
NoLmrod KoTraUs jot pNdels TapeyéTM eyo yap Ta oTby- 
para tod 'Incot & TH cwpati pou Baotalo. ¥ y 
xapus tov Kupiov iuadv Incotd Xpiotovd pera rod rvev- 

e lal 2 f > ; 
Hatos tov, ddedgdot. apHy. 

“See now in what large letters I write to you with 
my own hand: 

“As many as wish to acquire a fair appearance by 
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the flesh, these oblige you to become circumcised, only 
that they may not suffer persecution for the Cross of 
Christ. For indeed even those who become circum- 
cised do not keep law; but their wish is for you 
to become circumcised, that they may make their boast 
of your flesh. But mine may it never be to boast, save 
of the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, whereby the 
world has been crucified to me, and I to the world. 
For neither is circumcision anything, nor uncircum-. 
cision, but a new creation. And as many as shall 
conform to this principle, peace be upon them and 
mercy, and upon the Israel of God. “f 

“Tn future let no one annoy me; for J bear in my 
body the brands of Jesus. 

“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your 
spirit, brethren. Amen.” , 

“See now in what large letters I write to you with my 
own hand.” This short sentence has given rise to 
several questions, such as the following :— 

1. Does the expression mnAixots ypdupace mean 
“how large, ‘or how long, a letter” (A.V.), or “in how 
large letters, or characters” (R.V.)? For the former 
sense we have Acts xxvili. 21, “We neither received 
any letter (ypapara) concerning thee from Judea” ; 
1 Mace. v. 10, “ And they sent a letter (ypdypara) to 
Judas and his brethren.” Cf. 2 Tim. i. 15, “The 
sacred writings (ra tepa& ypdupara).” But it is con- 
demned on two accounts. (1) 8. Paul’s constant term 
for a letter is émiorovn (cf. 1 Cor. v. 9, etc). And 
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(2) we should have expected in that case ypdpyata, 
not ypappact. - Thus Herod. v. 14, “ Hereupon Darius 
writes a letter (ypader ypauuara) to Megabazus”; 
iv. 91, “Having written on it an inscription (ypdppara 
éyyparras) to this effect.” On the other hand, if we 
accept the latter sense, the dative is used naturally. 
So Luke xxi. 38, “ And there was also a title written 
thereon in Greek and Roman and Hebrew characters 
(yeypappévyn ... ypappacww);” Aisch. Thed. 434,“ And 
it cries in golden letters (ypdupacw), I will burn the 
city.” Cf 2 Cor ui. 7, “But if the ministry of death 
engraved in written characters (év ypdupacw) on 
stones was with glory.” 
For wndixos, we may compare Heb. vii. 4, “ But con- 
‘sider how great (ayXixos) this man was”; Zech. ii. 2, 
“(I go) to measure Jerusalem throughout to see how 
great (arnAtcov) is its breadth, and how great (andixov) 
is its length.” An apt illustration of its present sense 
occurs in Plato, Meno 82 pD (cf. 83 E), “Come now, try 
to tell me of what length (andixn tis) will be the line 
() ypapun) forming each side of that figure.’ The 
cognate #Aixos is found in Col. i. 1, “ For I would have 
you know how great (jAécov) a struggle I have for 
you”; James iii. 5, “Behold how great (jAl«nv) a wood | 
(or mass of wood) how small (7Aécov) a fire kindles.” 
Properly, wndixos asks or implies a question, #AtKos 
states a striking fact; the former is interrogative, the 
latter exclamatory. 
2. Does éypayra apply to the whole Epistle, or only 
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to the concluding portion of it? The verb itself, being 
in the epistolary aorist,) tells us nothing; it may apply 
indifferently to what precedes or what follows. If, 
however, we look to the Apostle’s customary form of 
salutation, some light is thrown upon the question. His 
habit, like that of his contemporaries, is to employ an 
amanuensis for the main portion of his letters—“I 
Tertius, the writer of this Epistle, greet you in the 
Lord” (Rom. xvi. 22)—and to add in his own hand- 
writing a salutation? and a few farewell words or sen- 
tences at the end. As soon as we find the phrase, 
“with my hand,” we know that the Apostle has assumed 
the pen. See 1 Cor. xvi. 21; Col. iv. 18; 2 Thess. 
iii, 17. Here, then, we have the usual formula, and at 
once infer that “I have written to you” connotes the 
words following, the concluding sentences. The Apostle 
has taken up his pen to finish. If it be said that 
éyparra has elsewhere reference only to what precedes, 
we may point in reply to Philem. 19, “I Paul have 
written, or write, with my own hand, ‘J will repay.’” 
Compare iv. 20. 

And this inference is confirmed by the first word of 
the sentence, idere, “ see now,” “look here”—an impera- 
tive by which attention is suddenly called to what is 
being said at the moment. Compare v. 2, “See now’ 
(te), I Paul say to you that, if ye become circumcised, 


1 Cf. 1 Cor. v. 9, 11, ix. 15; Philem. 19, 21; 1 Pet. v. 12; 
1 John ii. 14, 21, 26, v.13. Cf. Heb. xiii, 22 (éméoretda), 
2 This occurs in verse 18 of this chapter. 
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Christ will profit you nothing.” So in this place, “See — 
now in what sized letters I here write to you with my 
own hand.” Of course, we may remember, the Apostle’s 
handwriting coming in at this point in the actual letter 
would leave to his readers none of that difficulty which 
has been bequeathed to their successors. 

3. How is the size of the letters to be explained? It 
has been supposed to mark, and to be called attention 
to as marking, the Pauline handwriting. It has been 
set down to poor eyesight, or a hand tremulous with 
weakness from suffering (cf. ver. 17), or a want of 
practice in this manual art. But perhaps a more satis- 
factory explanation is that which ascribes it to the felt 
importance of the statements, and the corresponding 

‘ emphasis of their assertion; as well as to the wish to 
make future mistake as to his sentiments impossible. 
They had been misapprehended before. Look here, he 
says, in what large, in what unmistakable, characters I 
have written to you this postscript with my own hand! 
Note the size of the letters, and by their magnitude 
gauge the weight I attach to their contents! Golden 
words; proportionately transcribed ! 

“As many as wish to acquire a fair appearance by the 
flesh.” Here commences 8. Paul’s own handwriting. 
‘But, again, we have a sentence, simple on the surface, 
yet by no means to be understood at a glance. 

The verb edwpocwrreiy seems not to occur elsewhere. 


1 Eimpocemifew occurs in Symm. on Ps. exli. 6, “ (My words) 
were fair (etrpoowmicbncar).” 
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But the adjective eiapdcwros is found chiefly with two 
shades of meaning It signifies (1) literally, “fair, 
handsome, good-looking” ; as in Gen. xii. 11, “I know 
that thou art a fair woman” (yuvy evmpoocwros). Or 
(2), by inference from the context, “ specious, plausible” ; 
as in Herod. vii. 168, “ They answered fair (aexpivayto 
‘ebmpécwra)”; and in Demosth. 277. 6, “Fair words 
(A6yous evmpoodmovus).” In both which examples 
what is fair implies, as so often, what is deceptive 
too. . 

Dr. Lightfoot accordingly renders the phrase, “to 
show fair in the fiesh,” and explains it as meaning, “to 
make a pretentious display of their religion in outward 
ordinances”; offering as a parallel to it the description 
of the Scribes and Pharisees in Matt. xxi. 27: “Men 
who appear beautiful, or blooming, on the outside.” 
Dr. Sanday, following in the lines of 8. Chrysostom’s 
eddoxipelv Tapa dvOpoross, interprets it: “To obtain a 
reputation for religiousness in externals, like the hypo- 
crites, who ‘love to pray standing in the synagogues 
and in the corners of the streets, that they may be seen 
of men’ (Matt. vi. 5). The object,” he adds, “of the 
Judaisers was by this means to keep in with their 
countrymen, the Jews, and even to gain favour amongst 
them by seeming to win over proselytes to the Mosaic 


1 It very rarely means ‘‘glad-faced, radiant, beaming,” as in 
Soph, 47. 1008-10: ‘‘ Doubtless, Telamon, your father and mine 
will receive me with glad countenance (evmpéoewros) and graciously, 
should I go back without you. For how can he help it ?” 


’ 
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law. Neither of these ‘interpretations is, however, 
quite satisfactory. , a 

1. The verb edwrpocwrreiy, according to its derivation, 
is simply “to be fair of aspect.”1 Had the present 
infinitive been used, the wish would run: to be, or 
become, fair, ilimitably. But, because it is the -aorist 
infinitive, the wish has limits: to gain or acquire (have 
gained or acquired) a fair aspect or appearance in men’s 
eyes, within a certain period, or by a definite process. 

2. By é& capxt is not meant, nor indeed is ever 
meant, as Dr. Lightfoot has it, “in outward ordinances,” 
or, “external rites.” As appears from the next verse— 
for the sense here must be governed by that of “your 
flesh” there—* outward or material condition” is in- 

-tended (cf. iii. 3). This import of the expression ‘is 
well seen in Phil iii 3-5: “Boasting in Christ Jegus, 
and not putting confidence in the flesh (év capxi), te. in 
outward condition ; though J (if any one) have ground 
of confidence even in the flesh ; if any one else claims 
to put confidence in the flesh, still more do J: circum- 
cised the eighth day, ete.” In Rom. ii 28, 29, “ circum- 
cision in the flesh,” 2.¢. outward or material circumcision, 
is contrasted with “circumcision of the heart” (cf. Eph. 
ii, 11). Elsewhere (Gal. ii, 20; Phil. i. 22; Col. ii 1; 

1 Tt differs from cepzvompoconciv, with which it has been.com- | 
pared, in denoting a passive, not an active, condition ; that which 
is looked at, not that which looks. The latter verb occurs in 
Aristoph. Vub. 363, “And you look proudly upon, wear a proud 


look over, us (xé@’ fpiv cepvompocemeis).” Cf. ceuviverOar eri 
tim, ‘*to pride or pique oneself upon something.” 
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1 Tim. iii. 16), év capxi is used to express the outward 
or material medium in which the present life is lived 
and the bodily form manifested. 

3. The combined phrase does not mean “to gain a 
fair aspect in the flesh,” in a personal sense (capxi), but 
“to gain a fair aspect by the flesh,” in a general sense 
(év capxi) This appears from the proposed aim being 
attained by circumcising you, and from the boasting “in 
your flesh” which is to ensue thereupon, as well as from 
the manifest opposition between-capxi and T6 otavpo. 

Compare 2 Cor. v. 12, “Those who boast in (men’s) 
looks and not in (their) heart (€v mpocwmr@ kat od 
kapdiq)” ; and, for év,1 Tim. it, 16, “He was mani- 
fested through, or by means of, the flesh.” The purpose 
of the present individuals is to get themselves fair looks, 
or a colourable appearance, “the form or semblance of 
piety” (2 Tim. i. 5), to win admiration and repute 
(cf. Jude 16), by means of men’s outward condition. The 
construction is precisely the same as in peyaduvOjva, 
évooeac Ojvat, OavpacOhvat, év tee (2 Cor. x. 15; Phil. 
i. 20; 2 Thess. i. 10, 12); in each of which cases the 
aorist infinitive is similarly used, and the meaning is 
“to get oneself distinction, honour, glory, admiration 
by this or that.” Especially is the first example (2 Cor. 
x. 15) comparable to the present, as we find there not 


1 Compare, both as to form and sense, with the present phrase, 
the classical xadAwziferOar ei tu, “to plume oneself upon a, 
thing.” The Classics use éwi where 8. Paul uses éy, ag after 
kavxyao6a, etc. They too employ verbs of middle force, where 
the Apostle employs verbs in their passive form (vide infra). 
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only peyaruvOj@vas ev, but KavyrjcacOas év. Thus: 
“ Having hope to get ourselves distinction by you . . 
not to make our boast in another man’s measure.” 

“ These constrain you to become circumcised.” That 
is, they “morally oblige you,” “make it obligatory for 
you.” Soi. 14 (cf. 3), “How dost thou constrain the — 
Gentiles to play the Jew?” Acts xxvi. 11, “I was 
constraining them to blaspheme.” 

- “Only that for the Cross of Christ they nay not suffer 
persecution.” The words that succeed show the import 
of uovoy to be, “ not to help you to keep law, but only 
to save themselves from the consequences attendant on 
a more spiritual line of teaching.” In 7¢é cravpe we 
have a dative of the cause or occasion: “ for,” or, “by 
‘reason of, through, the Cross” (ef. Rom. xi. 20, 30; 
2 Cor. ii. 13, etc.). Preaching of the Cross would have . 
involved persecution, so they preach circumcision in- 
stead. How different the conduct of S. Paul (v. 11): 
“But J, brethren, if I yet preach circumcision, why am 
I yet persecuted? (For) in that case the stumbling- 
block of the Cross has been done away with.” 
 « Hor indeed even those who become circumcised do not 
keep law.” For ob8é yap, see what was said on i. 12. 
By vopov duddocew is meant the consistent observance 
of law. Compare v..2, “But I testify again to every 
man becoming circumcised (crepsrepvopéve), that he is 
debtor, or bound, to have performed (therewith, srosjoat) 
the whole law.” 

A most surprising comment is made upon these 
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words by several modern commentators, such as Alford, 
Ellicott, Lightfoot. I give it in the words of the last: 
“ The allusion here is not to the impossibility of observ- 
ing the law, the distance from Jerusalem for instance 
preventing the due sacrifices, for this would argue no 
moral blame; but to the insincerity of the men them- 
selves, who were not enough in earnest to observe it 
rigorously.” The reply to this is, that moral, not 
ceremonial, law is intended by véyos, and no amount 
of sincerity would enable any one to observe moral law 
in perfection. The real import of the expression is 
sufficiently indicated by the quotation above from v. 2. 
What the Apostle means is that, speaking truly, no 
one observes law, no, not even the circumcised. What 
is the good, then, of imposing circumcision, if circum- 
cision will not ensure obedience? By o¢ qrepsrepvdpevor 
are not meant the imposers of circumcision,! but their 
would-be victims, “those who become circumcised,” or 
possibly the whole class of such persons, “the circum- 
cised,” in general; and the meaning is the same as if 
the Apostle had said, “For indeed even if you become 
circumcised, you will not keep law.” The whole gist 
of this (cf. iii. 11, etc.) and of other Epistles confirms — 
this interpretation. 

For the present participle, as descriptive of a class, 
we may refer to the following examples: Acts ii. 47, 
“And the Lord was adding to them daily upon the 


1 These may possibly, however, be meant, if the other reading of 
mepiretpnpevor be adopted. 
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same spot those who were being saved (rovs awfoueé- 
vous),’ by which we must not understand “those who 
were in process of salvation,” but “those who were 
delivered from time to time out of the world” (cf. ver. 
40); 1 Cor. xv. 29, “Else what shall they do (what 
course shall they adopt) who from time to time are 
baptized, or undergo baptism (of Bamrfopevor), for 
the dead?” Cf. John xvii. 20 (rév aicrevorvTor). 

“ But (they) wish you to become circumcised, that they 
may make their boast in your flesh.” The subject of 
GéXovow is those before specified (obras), who wish 
you to become members of the circumcised class, or 
of the Circumcision, for the reason stated. 

Not, “that they may boast at any time, or illimit- 
ably” (iva xavydvraz), but, “that they may boast then 
and there, on the occasion specified, may make a 
specific boast” (va xavyjcevrat)! Unless, indeed, 
the Apostle had it in his mind to say #0cdov instead 
of OéXovcw, in which case the aorist tense would be 
the natural sequent. “Your flesh” is “your outward — 
condition,” as before. 

« But minemay it never be to boast, save in the Cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, whereby the world has been 
crucified to me, and I to the world.” Or, “But as for 
me, God forbid that I should boast,” not, that is, make 
a definite boast on a set occasion, but boast, or speak 
boastingly (of), at any time (cavyac@a:). The refer- 
ence in 6: of seems to be rather to the Cross than to 


1 See what was said above on the subject of edapocwmjoa. 
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Christ. Through the Cross of Christ, the instrument 
of the Crucifixion, S. Paul and the present world had 
died to one another, that the former might be re-created 
and born anew into a new world (cf. Rom. vi. 3, 4, 6, 
etc.). But in himself he only exemplifies a principle ; 
what had happened to him must happen to others, if 
they were to be saved. Therefore was it folly to boast 
in the flesh, in the mere outwardly-renewed condition 
of the convert, when an inward and entire renewal was 
needed. The instrument of that renewal, the Cross of 
Christ, was the only true matter for glorification ; not, 
remember, the human subject, even when renewed, but. 
the Divine means of that renewal. . 

“For [in Christ SJesus| neither is circumcision any- 
thing, nor wuncircumeision, but a new creation.” No 
. mere outward condition of the old man, no surface- 
change applied to that old man, produces any appreci- 
able benefit. What is needed is the new creation, the 
new birth, the commencement of a new life in a new 
world, which comes from vital union with Jesus 
Christ, the new Adam, and the first-born of a new 
generation. Not external status, but spiritual renewal, 
avails. For much the same sentiments, sometimes 
almost verbally identical, see v. 6; 1 Cor. vii. 19; 
Col. iti. 11. The addition of “in Christ Jesus” is very 
strongly ‘supported by mss. and other authorities, but 
is probably derived from v. 6; and upon the whole, 
perhaps, the verse fits on to the preceding one better 
without it, especially if 8’ od refers to the Cross. 
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“ And as many as shall conform to this rule, peace be 
upon them and mercy, and upon the Israel of God.” 
Compare v. 25, “If we live through the Spirit, let us 
also conform to the Spirit.” Srovyety, “to be in line,” 
and so “to be a conformer” (Acts xxi. 24), means,* 
with the dative, “to conform to” (Rom. iv. 12). So 
Phil. iii. 16, “Only whereto we were the first to attain 
to the same let us conform.” Kavey is in this place 
a “rule,” or “standard,” or “principle”: the rule or 
standard, namely, of a regenerate life; no mere stan- 
dard of outward distinction, but the far higher standard 
of inward reformation. In 2 Cor. x. 13-16, the mean- 
ing of the term is “an appointed task.” 

As for the expression, “the Israel of God,” it denotes, 
in contrast to the old Israel after the flesh, or the 
Israel of fleshly circumcision (1 Cor. x. 18; Eph. ii. 11), 

that new and genuine Israel, circumcised in heart and 
spirit, who are the chosen and elect people of God in 
Christ. See ii. 29, “But if ye are Christ’s, then are 
ye Abraham’s seed, heirs according to promise”; iv. 26 
(cf. 28, 31), “ But the Jerusalem above is free, which is 
the mother of us all”; Phil. iii. 3, “For we are the 
Circumcision, who worship God in spirit, and boast in 
Jesus Christ, and do not trust in the flesh”; Rom. 
ij. 28, 29, “For the Jew is not he who is visibly one, 
nor circumcision that which is visible in the flesh; but 
the Jew is he who is one in secret, and circumcision is 
of the heart, through the Spirit, not the letter; whereof 

1 See Westcott on the Canon, App. A. 
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the praise springs not from men, but from God.” Cf. 
too Rom. ix. 6-8; Col. ii. 11. 

“In future let no one annoy me.” Or, “ cause, occa- 
sion, me trouble, annoyance, vexation, distress.” “ Why 
annoy ye the woman?” says our Lord to those who 
found fault with the woman who anointed His head 
with the ointment (Matt. xxvi. 10; Mark xiv. 6): “Do 
not annoy me,” is the answer to the friend who comes 
for loaves at midnight (Luke xi. 7). “Because this 
widow annoys me I will avenge her,” declares the- 
unjust judge (Luke xviii. 5). In all which places the 
formula is the same, and exactly answers to our 
“bothering, or pestering, one.” The slight shade of 
difference between to} Aourod and To Aowrov may 
perhaps be given by rendering them, “in the future,” 
and, “for the future.” 

“ For I bear in my body the brands of Jesus.” Does 
this mean “the brands wherewith Jesus was branded,” 
or “the marks of Jesus’ ownership branded on my 
body”? . Nearly all later commentators” take it in the 
latter sense. And in their favour are such expressions 
as that in i. 10, “ For were I yet pleasing men,I had 
not been the bond slave of Christ.” So, too, several 
classical passages: Thus Herod. ii. 113, “And there 
was upon the beach, as there is now, a temple of 
Heracles, where any man’s slave? who had taken 


1 Except that, in Luke xviii. 5, it is kézrov, not Kdzovs. 

2 So Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott, Lightfoot. 
, 32 This has been incorrectly quoted by Alford and Lightfoot, as 
‘though it were ‘any man,” not ‘any man’s slave.” 
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refuge and affixed to himself sacred brands (oriypara 
ipa), in token of self-dedication to the god, was not 
allowed to be laid hands on (or apprehended) ” ; vii. 233, 
“The greater part of them (the Theban quasi-deserters), 
at Xerxes’ command, they ‘proceeded to brand with 
royal brands (éo7ifov otiypata BactAnia), beginning 
with their commander Leontiades.” 

On the other hand, the arguments against this, and in 
support of the former sense, are to my mind overwhelm- 
ing. They are these: (1) Brands were affixed to run- 
away or rascally slaves, or soldiers of doubtful fidelity, as 
in the above instances, to stamp them thenceforth, and 
show all men whom they belonged to. S. Paul needed 
no such voucher of dubious loyalty. (2) We do, in- 
deed, find certain adjectives, like “sacred,” “royal,” 
combined with the oriypara to characterise them, but 
where else do we find the owner’s name simply set 
down? “Brands of Jesus,” or “Jesus brands,” would 
naturally have reference to the owner of the brands, 
not of the bearer of them.’ (3) The term “stigma” 
became naturalised in the later Latin, and is much 
commoner in Roman than in Greek authors. We find 
some relevant instances in them of its use. Thus 
Quint. vii. 4. 14, “If any one shall have affixed brands 
(stigmata) to a runaway”; Mart. vi. 64, “Nor will 


1 The omission of rod Kupiov, ‘the Master,” with "Ijood in the 
best Mss., only emphasises this objection. Even ‘‘ the prisoner of 
Christ Jesus,” or ‘‘of the Lord” (Eph. iii. 1, iv. 1; 2 Tim. i. 8; 
Philem. 1, 9), is the prisoner belonging to Jesus. 
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Cinnamus with all his skill remove the brands,” where 
indelible marks of ignominy, burnt in by the poet’s 
pen, are meant (cf. xii. 61); x. 56, “Eros removes the — 
sad brands of slaves,’ where we have the genitive of 
- the owners of the brands (stigmata servorum); xi. 84, 
“These brands, whatsoever they be, which you mark 
upon my chin,” where scars are denoted by the stegmata. 
(4) If 8. Paul, on the one hand, needed no disgraceful 
brands, such as would have ‘stamped him, not merely 
the slave, but the untrustworthy slave,! of Jesus, 
Jesus, on the other hand, had been treated as a dis- 
graced slave and a malefactor; and the wheals of His 

scourge-marks, or indeed His scars generally, might 
~ well be called His stigmata. “By Whose wheal (wero) 
ye were healed” (1 Pet. ii. 24). “He took the form 
of a slave, and humiliated Himself, becoming obedient 
evén unto death, yes, and the death of the cross” 
(Phil. i. 7, 8). (5) But the very thing which had, I 
hold, lately happened to the Apostle, was a beating 
with rods, or flaying, as 8. Paul calls it, at Philippi by 
Gentile magistrates, after the example of the Lord, not 
to mention the punishment of the £vAov, no longer, 
however, meaning the “cross,” but the “stocks.” Of 
a truth he was engaged in “taking up his cross and 
following Jesus.” Assuredly upon his body were 
the brands wherewith his Master had been branded. 
He bore the marks of disgrace, not however those of a 


1 Isee no trace anywhere of his regarding himself as a iepddovdos. 
The nearest approach seems to be Rom. xv. 16 (iepovpyodrra). 


L 
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disgraced slave of Jesus, but the same marks of dis- 
grace which had been before inflicted upon Jesus. 
(6) And an expression, in 2 Cor. iv. 10, almost exactly — 
analogous to the above, confirms what has been said: 
“ Always carrying about in the body the dying condi- 
tion (véxpwowv) of Jesus.” See also 2 Cor. i. 5, “Even 
as the sufferings of Christ fall in abundance upon us”; 
Col. i. 24 (another example very much to the point), 
“In His stead I fill up in my flesh the deficiencies in 
the afflictions of Christ.” (7) To the same result con- 
tributes the use of the verb Bacrafw. This is the 
common term, not only for “undergoing” (v. 10, vi. 5), 
but specially for undergoing something which belongs 
to another. “Bear (or undergo) ye one another's bur- 
dens” (vi. 2). “He bore (or underwent) our diseases ” 
(Matt. viii. 16). “We who are strong ought to bear (or 
undergo) the infirmities of the weak” (Rom. xv. 1). Cf. 
Acts ix. 15, “To bear My Name.” There can be but . 
one meaning, and that the one here adopted, to the 
words, “I undergo in my body the brands of Jesus.” 
(8) The parallel instance to S. Paul of S. Francis of 
Assisi may not be very convincing; but when Bona- 
ventura says of him, “ For now for the brands’ sake of 
the Lord Jesus, which thou carriest in thy body, no 
one ought to annoy thee,” and Aquinas declares, that 
“he was carrying the emblems (or badges) of Christ’s 
passion,” we see at once the sense they, and the saint 
they speak of, ascribed to this passage. 

And so the import of this verse will be: “In future 
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let no one annoy and distress me—such are my im- 
perative orders—for J, whatever others may do (éya, 
ef. i. 12, etc.), support and carry in my body the 
brands, the marks of ignominy, of Jesus.” Like Master, 
like servant. The scars on my body show me the 
follower of Him. If others can display the same 
warrant for their pretensions, let them. I enforce my 
commands by my sufferings in the cause. 

“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your 
spirit, brethren. Amen.” This valedictory salutation, 
which finds an almost verbal agreement in Philem. 25, 
2 Tim. iv. 22, ig common, with variations, to all the 
Epistles, and forms the doaacpés, of which it is said 
in 2 Thess. iii. 17: “The greeting of me Paul with my 
own hand, which is the sign (or token) in every epistle. 
So I write.” In 1 Cor. xvi. 21, we find inserted be- 
tween the expression, “ with my own hand,” and this 
benediction the sentence, “If any one loves not the | 
Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema. Maranatha.” 
And, in Col. iv. 18, we have interposed the words, 
“Remember my bonds.” So, in the present Epistle, 
the longer paragraph which intervenes between the 
same bounding limits (vers. 12-17) is, we feel assured, 
conjointly with verse 11 and the “grace” itself, the 
product, and the sole product, of the Apostle’s own 
pen. 
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Colonial Church Question—Review of Dr. Newman’s Grammar of Assent— 
Note on Egyptian Doctrine of a Future State. 





Selections from Keble. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6a. 


SELECTIONS from the Writings of JoHN KEBLE, M.A, 
Author of ' The Christian Year, 





The Prayer Book in Latin. 
With Rubrics in Red. Smati8vo. 7s. 6d. 
LIBER PRECUM PUBLICARUM ECCLESIi@ ANGLICANA, 
A Gulielmo Bright, S.T.P., 
Adis Christi apud Oxon. Canonico, Historie Ecclesiastica, Professore Regio, 
et 
Petro Goldsmith Medd, A.M., 
Collegit Universitatis apud Oxon. 'Socia Sentore. 
LATINE REDDITUS. Editio Tertia, cum Appendice. 


{In hac Editione continentur Versiones Latine—1. Libri Precum Publicarum 
Ecclesia Anglicanz:; 2. Liturgize Prime Reformate ; 3, Liturgiz Scoticanz ; 
4. Liturgiz Americanz.] 
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Selections from Liddon. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the Writings of H. P. Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., 
Canon of S. Paul's. 





Mozley’s Parochial Sermons. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS, PAROCHIAL AND OCCASIONAL. 


By J. B, Mozley, D.D., 


Late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity 
University of Oxford. 


The Right Eye and the Right Hand—Temptation treated as Opportunity—The 
Influences of Habit on Devotion—Thought for the Morrow—The Relief of 
Utterance—Seeking a Sign—David Numbering the People—The Heroism of 
Faith—Proverbs—The Teaching of Events—Growing Worse—Our Lord the 
Sacrifice for Sin—The Parable of the Sower—The Religious Enjoyment of 
Nature—The Threefold Office of the Holy Spirit—Wisdom and Folly Tested by 
Experience—Moses, a Leader—The Unjust Steward—Sowing to the Spirit— 
True Religion, a Manifestation—St. Paul’s Exaltation of Labour—Jeremiah’s 
Witness against Idolatry—Isaiah’s Estimate of Worldly Greatness—The Short- 
ness of Life—The Endless State of Being—The Witness of the Apostles—Life 
a Probation—Christian Mysteries, the Common Heritage—Our Lord’s Hour— 
Fear—The Educating Power of Strong Impressions—The Secret Justice of 
Temporal Providence—Jacob as a Prince Prevailing with God. 





Selections from Pusey. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6a. 


SELECTIONS from the Writings of EDWARD BouvERIE Pusey, D.D., 
Late Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
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Mozley’s Essays. 


Second Edition. TwoVols. 8vo. 248. 
ESSAYS, HISTORICAL AND THEOLOGICAL, 


By J. B. Mozley, D.D., 


Late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity tn the 
Untuersity of Oxford, 


@ontents. 
Votume 1.—Introduction and Memoir of the Author—Lord Strafford—Arch- 
bishop Land—Carlyle’s Cromwell—Luther. 
Votume II.—Dr. Arnold—Blanco White—Dr. Pusey’s Sermon—The Book of 
Job—Maurice’s Theological Essays—Indian Conversion—-The Argument of 
Design—The Principle of Causation considered in opposition to Atheistic 
Theories—In Memoriam—The Author's Articles and Works. 





Practical Reflections on New Testament. 
Crown 8vo. 
PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS ON EVERY VERSE OF NEW TESTAMENT. 
By a Clergyman. 


With a Preface by H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., 
. Canon of S. Paul's. 


First Series.—THE HOLY GOSPELS. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 
Szeconp Sreries.—ACTS TO REVELATION. 6s. 


*We cannot speak too highly of this useful 
volume. It isa work of little pretence and 
of great merit... . Rather the reflections 
serve to deepen impressions which the lan- 
guage of the Gospel will have awakened in 
meditative minds, and exactly serves the 
purpose of such readers of the Bible as wish 
to be assisted in drawing inferences from it 
which may influence their own daily life and 


conversation. For the sick and infirm, for 
such as are unable to read the Gospels with 
fixed purpose for any length of time, or for 
busy persons, the book is admirably adapted ; 
while to the preacher, the school teacher, 
and such as read a portion of Holy Scripture 
in their family devotions, it will prove to be 
of no inconsiderable service.’—Guardian. 





Liddon’s Elements of Religion. 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Small 8v0. 2s. 6a. Orin Paper Cover, 1s. 6d. 
SOME ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. Lent Lectures. 


By Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., 
Canon of S. Paul's. 


The Crown $vo (Fourth) Edition, 5s., nay still be had. 
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Mozley on the Old Testament. 
Third Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RULING IDEAS IN EARLY AGES AND THEIR RELATION TO OLD 
TESTAMENT FAITH. Lectures delivered to Graduates of the 
University of Oxford. 


By J. B. Mozley, D.D., 


Late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford, 


Tontents. 


Abraham—Sacrifice of Isaac—Human Sacrifices—Exterminating Wars—Visita- 

tion of the Sins of Fathers upon Children—Jael—Connection of Jael’s Act with 

the Morality of her Age—Law of Retaliation—Retaliation: Law of Goél—The 

End the Test of a Progressive Revelation—The Manichzans and the Jewish 
athers. 





Keys to Christian Knowledge. 


_ Seven Volumes. Small 8vo. 1s. 6d. each. Sold separately. 
The 2s. 6d. Edition may still be had. 


Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, D.D., 
Editor of the‘ Annotated Bible,‘ Annotated Book of C Prayer,’ etc, ete. 





THE HOLY BIBLE. 
THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
CHURCH HISTORY (Ancient). 
CHURCH HISTORY (Mopern). 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE (founded 
on the Church Catechism.) 
Edited by John Pilkington Norris, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Bristol, and Canon Residentiary of Bristol Cathedral, 
Editor of the ‘New Testament with Notes,’ ete, 
THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
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Aids to the Inner Life. 


Five Vols. 3200, Cloth limp, 6d. each ; or Cloth extra, 1s. each. 
Sold separately. 


These Five Volumes, Cloth extra, may be had in a Box, price 7s. 
Also an Edition with Red Borders, 2s. each. 


AIDS TO THE INNER LIFE. 


Edited by the Rev. W. H. Hutchings, M.A., 
Rector of Kirkby Misperton, Yorkshire. 


These books form a series of works provided for the use of members of the 
English Church. The process of adaptation is not left to the reader, but has 
been undertaken with the view of bringing every expression, as far as possible, 
into harmony with the Book of Common Prayer and Anglican Divinity. 

OF phe IMITATION OF CHRIST. In Four Books. By Tuomas A 
EMPIS. 
THE CHRISTIAN VEAR. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and Holy 
Days throughout the Year. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE. From the French of 8. 
Francis DE Saues, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. 
THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL. From the French of Jean NicoLas 
ROU, 


THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT. Together with the Supplement and the Path 
of Paradise. By LAvrRENCE Scuro.i. 


‘We heartily wish success to this im- venient for common use. The price at 


portant series, and trust it may command an 
extensive sale. We are much struck, not 
only by the excellent manner in which the 
design has been carried out in the Transla- 
tions themselves, but also by the way in 
which Messrs. Rivington have done their 
part. The type and size of the volumes are 
precisely what will be found most con- 


which the volumes are produced is marvel- 
Jously low, It may be hoped that a large 
circulation will secure from loss those who 
have undertaken this scheme for diffusing 


far and wide such valuable means of 
advancing and deepening, after so high a 
standard, the spiritual life,’—Literary 
Churchman, 





Blunt's Theological Dictionary. 


Second Edition. Imperial 8uo. 


425. 5 or in half-morecco, 52s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF DOCTRINAL AND FIISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 
By Various Writers. 
Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, D.D., 


Editor of the‘ Aunotated Book of Common Prayer,’ etc., ete. 








TWiater{oa Place, London. 
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Goulburn’s Collects of the Day. 
Third Edition. Two Vols, Crown 8vo. 8s. each. Sold separately. 


THE COLLECTS OF THE Day: an Exposition, Critical and Devotional, 
of the Collects appointed at the Communion. With Preliminary 
Essays on their Structure, Sources, and General Character, and 
Appendices containing Expositions of the Discarded Collects of 
the First Prayer Book of 1549, and of the Collects of Morning 
and Evening Prayer. 


By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., D.C.L., 
Dean of Norwich. 


Contents. ; 

VoLumE I. Boox 1. lutroductory.—On the Excellencies of the Collects—On 
the Origin of the word Collect—On the Structure of a Collect, as illustrated by 
the Collect in the Burial Service—Of the Sources of the Collects: Of the Sacra- 
mentary of Leo, of the Sacramentary of Gelasius, of Gregory the Great and, his 
Sacramentary, of the Use of Sarum, and of S. Osmund its Compiler—On the 
Collects of Archbishop Cranmer—Of the Restoration Collects, and of John 
Cosin, Prince-Bishop of Durham—Of the Collects, as representing the Genius of 
the English Church. Boox II. Part L.—The Constant Collect. Part I1.—Col- 
lects varying with the Ecclesiastical Season—Advent to Whitsunday. 


Vowtume II. Book II. contd.—Trinity Sunday to All Saints’ Day. Boox III. 
—On the Collects after the Offertory. APPENDIX A.—Collects in the First 
Reformed Prayer Book of 1549 which were suppressed in 1552—The Collect 
for the First Communion on Christmas Day—The Collect for S. Mary Mag- 
dalene’s Day (July 22). Appenpix B.—L£xfosition of the Collects of Morning 
and Evening Prayer—The Second at Morning Prayer, for Peace—The Third 
at Morning Prayer, for Grace—The Second at Evening Prayer, for Peace— 
The Third at Evening Prayer, for Aid against all Perils. 





Knox Little’s Good Friday Addresses. 


New Edition. Suntali 8vo. 258.3; or in Paper Cover, 1s. 


THE THREE Hours’ AGONY OF OUR BLESSED REDEEMER : being 
Addresses in the form of Meditations delivered in S. Alban's 
Church, Manchester, on Good Friday 1877. 


By the Rev. W. J. Knox Little, M.A,, 


Canon Residentiary of Worcester and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 
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Blunt’s Dictionary of Sects. 


LIntperial 8vo. 36s. 3 or in half-morocco, 48s. 


DICTIONARY OF SECTS, HERESIES, ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES, AND 
SCHOOLS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By Various Writers. 


Edited by the Rev. John Henry Biunt, D.D., 
Editar of the ‘ Dictionary of Theology,’ ‘A tated Book of C Prayer, ett., ele. 








Blunt’s Household Theology. 
New Edition. Sutall 8vo, 38. 6a. 
‘HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY: a Handbook of Religious Information re- 


specting the Holy Bible, the Prayer Book, the Church, the 
Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, etc., etc. 


By the Rev. John Henry Blunt, D.D., 
Editor af the ‘ Annotated Book of Conimon Prayer, ett, ete. 
Also a Cheap Edition. 1610. 1s. 





Lear’s Life of Lacordaire. 
With Frontispiece. Second Edition. Crown 8voe. 7s. 6d. 


HENRI DOMINIQUE LACORDAIRE. A Biographical Sketch. 


By H. L. Sidney Lear, 


Author of ‘Christian Biographies,’ etc. 





Lear's Five Minutes. 
Second Edition. xr6220. 38. 6d. 


Five MINUTES. Daily Readings of Poetry. 


Selected by H. L. Sidney Lear. 








CHaterloa Place, London. 
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The Book of Church Law. 


Fourth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE Book oF CHuRcH LAW: being an Exposition of the Legal 
Rights and Duties of the Parochial Clergy and the Laity of the 
Church of England. 


By the late Rev. John Henry Blunt, D.D. 
Revised by Sir Walter G. F. Phillimore, Bart., D.C.L., 


Barrister-at-Law, and Chancellor of the Diocese of Lincols, 





Maxims from Pusey. 


Third Edition. Crown16nte. 25. 


MAXIMS AND GLEANINGS from the Writings of EDWARD BOUVERIE 
Pusey, D.D. 


Selected and arranged for Daily Use, by C. M:5., 
Compiler of ‘ Daily Gleanings of the Saintly Life, ‘Under the Cross, etc. 


With an Introduction by the Rev. M. FP, Sadler, 
Prebendary of Wells, and Rector of Honiton. 





Goulburn’s Liturgical Gospels. 
Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. 


THOUGHTS UPON THE LITURGICAL GOSPELS FOR THE SUNDAYS, 
ONE FOR EACH DAY IN THE YEAR. With an Introduction on 
their origin, history, the modifications made in them by the — 
Reformers and by the Revisers of the Prayer Book, the honour 
always paid to’them in the Church, and the proportions in which 
they are drawn from the. Writings of the four Evangelists. 


By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., D.C.L., 


Dean of Norwiclh, 
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Corpus Christi. 


With Red Borders. Royal 3210. 258. 


Corpus CuristTi1: A Manual of Devotion for the Blessed Sacrament. 


With a Preface by the Rev. H. Montagu Villiers, 
Vicar of S. Pauls, Wilton Place. 





Williams on the Catechism. 


New Edition. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 55. each. Sold separately. 


PLAIN SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM. 
By the Rev. Isaac Wiliams, B.D., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford; Author of a * Devotional C de 
on the Gospel Narrative, 





ws 





Bickersteth’s Yesterday, To-day, and 


For Ever, 
One Shilling Edition, 18ino. 
With Red Borders. 16mo. 25. 6d. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND For EVER: a Poem in Twelve Books, 


By Hdward Henry Bickersteth, D.D., 
Bishop of Exeter. 


' This blank-verse poem, in twelve books, 
has made its way into the religious world of 
England and America without much help 
from the critics.’—7 zoes. 

‘The most simple, the richest, and the 
most perfect sacred poem which recent 
days have produced.’ —Morning Advertiser, 

“A poem worth reading, worthy of atten- 
tive study ; full of noble thoughts, beautiful 
diction, and high imagination.’—Staudard. 

‘In these light Miscellany days there is a 


spiritual refreshment in the spectacle of a 
man girding up the loins of his mind to the 
task of producing a genuine epic. And itis 
true poetry. There is a definiteness, a crisp- 
ness about it, which in these moist, viewy, 
hazy days is no less invigorating than novel.’ 
—Edinburgh Daily Review. 

‘Mr. Bickersteth writes like a man who 
cultivates at once reverence and earnestness 
of thought.’—Guardiaze. 


The Larger Edition, 3s., may be had. 
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Early Influences. 


Crown 8vo. 


EARLY INFLUENCES, 


38. 6d. 
New Edition. 


With a Preface by Mrs. Gladstone. 


Chapter I.—Infancy. Chapter 1I1.—Watchfulness and Affection. 


Chapter III. 


—The Faults of Childhood and the Influence of Religious Instruction. Chapter 
IV.—Good Impulses and Moral Influence. Chapter V-—Manner and Accom- 


plishments. 
General. 


Chapter VI.—The Mental Powers of Childhood—Instruction in 
Chapter VII.—Home—The Influence of Domestic Life upon the 


Country in General. Chapter VIII.—The Difficulty and the Reward. 





The School of Life. 


Crown 8vo. 


THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. 


4s. 6a. 


Seven Addresses delivered during the London 


Mission, 1885, in St. Paul’s Church, Knightsbridge, to Public 
School.Men, by late and present Head Masters. 


With an Introduction by C. J. Vaughan, D.D., 


Dean of Llandaff and Master of the Temple 


Formerly Head Master 


of Harrow School. 





Holland’s Logic and Life. 


Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 


7s. 6a. 


LoGic AND LIFE, with other Sermons. 


By the Rev. H. S. Holland, M.A., 
Canon of S. Paul's, and Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 


*Some of these sermons are as powerful 
as any preached in this generation, and, in- 
deed, full of genius, original thought, and 
spiritual veracity. Of the three first, it 
would be hard to speak in terms too high.’— 
Spectator.. . 

‘These [two last-named] sermons exhibit 
at the fullthe real greatness of Mr. Holland’s 
power—his originality, his insight, his range 
of experience, observation, and sympathies ; 
and, above all, his never-failing elevation of 


spiritual feeling and judgment, speaking in 
language brilliant, forcible, copious, rising 
often to splendour and magnificence.’— 
Church Quarterly Review. 

* The sermons are thoughtful, earnest, and 
often eloquent and powerful. ‘hey fully 
bear out the high reputation Mr. Holland 
has obtained as a preacher of considerable 
acceptableness and influence with hearers 
of education and culture.’—Guaniiaz. 
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Jennings’ Ecclesia Anglicana. 
Crowz 8v0. 7s. 6d. 


ECCLESIA ANGLICANA, A History of the Church of Christ in 
England, extending from the Earliest to the Present Times. 


By the Rev. Arthur Charles Jennings, M.A., 


Fesus College, Cambridge, sometime Tyrwhitt Scholar, Crosse Scholar, Hebrew 
University Prizentan, Fry Scholar of S. Fohn's College, Carus and 
Scholefield Prizeman, and Vicar of Whittlesford, 





Bickersteth’s The Lord’s Table. 


Second Edition. x60. 1s.; or Cloth extra, 2s. 


THE Lorp’s TABLE; or, Meditations on the Holy Communion Office 
in the Book of Common Prayer, 


By E. H. Bickersteth, D.D., 
Bishop of Exeter. 


“We must draw our review to an end, and sincere thanks to Mr, Bickersteth for 
without using any more of our own words, this goodly and profitable ‘Companion to 
except one parting expression of cordial the Communion Service." ’—Record, 





Manuals of Religious Instruction, 
New and Revised Editions. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. Sold separately. 
MANUALS OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 
Edited by John Pilkington Norris, D.D., 


adrchdeacon of Bristol and Canon Residentiary of Bristol Cathedral, 
I. THe CATECHISM AND PRAYER BooK. 
Il, THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Ill. THe NEw TESTAMENT, 
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Norris’s Rudiments of Theology. 
Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
RUDIMENTS OF THEOLOGY. A First Book for Students, 


By John Pilkington Norris, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Bristol, and Canon Residentiary of Bristol Cathedral. 


Contents. 


Parr I.—FuNDAMENTAL DoctrRinEs :—The Doctrine of God’s Existence-—-The 
Doctrine of the Second Person of the Trinity—The Doctrine of the Atonement 
—The Doctrine of the Third Person of the Trinity—The Doctrine of The Church 
—The Doctrine of the Sacraments. 


Part Il.—Tre SorTerioLocy or THE BisLe:—The Teaching of the Old 
‘Testament—The Teaching of the Four Gospels—The Teaching of S. Paul— 
The Teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews, of S. Peter and S. John—Soterio- 
logy of the Bible (concluded). 


APPENDIX—ILLUSTRATIONS OF Part I. FROM THE EARLY FATHERS :—On the 

Evidence of God’s Existence—On the Divinity of Christ—On the Doctrine of 

the Atonement—On the Procession of the Holy Spirit—On The Church—On the 

Doctrine of the Eucharist—Greek and Latin Fathers quoted or referred to in 
volume, in their chronological order—Glossarial Index. 





Mozley’s University Sermons. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD AND ON 
VARIOUS OCCASIONS. 


By J. B. Mozley, D.D., 
Late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford, 


Contents. 


The Roman Council—The Pharisees—Eternal Life—The Reversal of Human 
Judgment—War—Nature—The Work of the Spirit on the Natural Man—The 
Atonement—Our Duty to Equals—The Peaceful Temper—The Strength of 
Wishes—The Unspoken Judgment of Mankind—The True Test of Spiritual 
Birth—Ascension Day—Gratitude—The Principle of Emulation—Religion the 
First Choice—The Influence of Dogmatic Teaching on Education. 
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Newman’s Selection from Sermons. 


Second Edition. Crown 8ve. 55. 


SELECTION, adapted to the Seasons of the Ecclesiastical Year, from 
the ‘Parochial and Plain Sermons’ of JoHN HENRY NEWMAN, 
B.D., sometime Vicar of S. Mary’s, Oxford. 


Edited by the Rev. W. J. Copeland, B.D., 


Late Rector of Farnham, Essex. 


Contents. 


Advent :—Self-denial the Test of Religious Earnestness—Divine Calls—The 
Ventures of Faith—Watching. Christmas Day :—Religious Joy. New Year's 
Sunday :—The Lapse of Time. Zfiphany:—Remembrance of Past Mercies— 
Equanimity—-The Immortality of the Soul—Christian Manhood—Sincerity and 
Hypocrisy—Christian Sympathy. Seftuagesima:—Present Blessings. Sexa- 
gesima:—Endurance the Christian’s Portion. Quinguagesima :—Love the One 
Thing Needful. Zexz¢:—The Individuality of the Soul—Life the Season of 
Repentance—-Bodily Suffering—Tears of Christ at the Grave of Lazarus— 
Christ’s Privations a Meditation for Christians—T he Cross of Christ the Measure 
ofthe World. Good Friday:—The Crucifixion. aster Day :—Keeping Fast 
and Festival. Haster-Tide :—-Witnesses of the Resurrection—A Particular 
Providence as Revealed in the Gospel—Christ Manifested in Remembrance— 
The Invisible World—Waiting for Christ. A scension:—Warfare the Condition 
of Victory. Sunday after Ascension:—Rising with Christ. Whttsunday:— 
The Weapons of Saints. Trizity Sunday :—The Mysteriousness of our Pre- 
sent Being. Suudays after Trinity:—Holiness Necessary for Future Blessed- 
ness—The Religious Use of Excited Feelings—The Self-wise Inquirer—Scrip- 
ture a Record of Human Sorrow—The Danger of Riches—Obedience without 
Love as instanced in the Character of Balaam—Moral Consequences of Single 
Sins—The Greatness and Littleness of Human Life—Moral Effects of Com- 
munion with God—The Thought of God the Stay of the Soul—The Power of 
the Will—The Gospel Palaces—Religion a Weariness to the Natural Man—The 
World our Enemy—The Praise of Man—Religion Pleasant to the Religions— 
Mental Prayer—Curiosity a Temptation to Sin—Miracles no Remedy for Un- 
belief——Jeremiah : a Lesson for the Disappointed—The Shepherd of our Souls 
~—Doing Glory to God in Pursuits of the World. 
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Mozley on Miracles. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


EIGHT LECTURES ON MIRACLES: being the Bampton Lectures for 
186s. 


By J. B. Mozley, D.D., 


Late Canon of Christ Church, and Regtus Professor of Divinity in the 
e . University of Oxford, 





The Prayer Book of Edward VI. 


Swiall 8vo. 6s. 


THE FirsT BoOK OF COMMON PRAYER OF EDWARD VI., AND THE 
ORDINAL OF 1549. ‘Together with the Order of the Communion, 
1548. Reprinted entire. 


Hdited by the Rev. Henry Baskerville Walton, M.A., 
Late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. 


With Introduction by the Rev. Peter Goldsmith Medd, M.A., 
Rector of North Cerney, late Senior Fellow of University College, Oxford, 





The Prayer Book Interleaved. 
Tenth Edition. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE PRAYER BOOK INTERLEAVED. With Historical Illustrations 
and Explanatory Notes arranged parallel to the Text. 


By W. M. Campion, D.D., and W. J. Beamont, M.A, 
With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Winchester, 
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Goulburn’s Study of Scripture. 


Tenth Edition, revised and enlarged. Smail8vo. 6s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOTIONAL STUDY OF THE HOLy 
SGRIPTURES : with a Prefatory Essay on their Inspiration, and 
specimens of Meditations on various passages of them. 


By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., D.C.L., 
Dean of Norwich. 





Goulburn’s The Child Samuel. 


Small Bvo. 3s. 


THE CHILD SAMUEL. A Practical and Devotional Commentary on 
the Birth and Childhood of the Prophet Samuel, as recorded in 
x Sam, i, ii. 1-27, iti, Designed as a Help to Meditation on the 
Holy Scriptures for Children and Young Persons. 


By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., D.C.L., 
Dean of Norwich. 





Goulburn’s Gospel of the Childhood. 


Second Edition. Square 16010, 58. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE CHILDHOOD: a Practical and Devotional Com- 
mentary on the Single Incident of our Blessed Lord's Childhood 
(S. Luke ii. 41 to the end); designed as a Help to Meditation on 
the Holy Scriptures, for Children and Young Persons. 


By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., D.C.L.,, 
Dean of Norwich, 








Wlaterloa Place, London. 
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Goulburn on the Lord’s Supper. 
Stxth Edition. Smail8vo. 6s. 


A COMMENTARY, Expository and Devotional, on the Order of the 
Administration of the Lord’s Supper, according to the Use of the 
Church of England; to which is added an Appendix on Fasting 
Communion, Non-communicating Attendance, Auricular Confes- 
sion, the Doctrine of Sacrifice, and the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 


By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., D.C.L., 
Dean of Norwich. 


Also a Cheap Edition, uniform with ‘ Thoughts on Personal Religion,’ 
and ‘The Pursuit of Holiness” 38. 6d. 





Goulburn’s Holy Catholic Church. 


Second Edition. Crow 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


THE Hoty CaTHOLIC CHURCH: its Divine Ideal, Ministry, and 
Institutions. A short Treatise. With a Catechism on each 
Chapter, forming a Course of Methodical Instruction on the 
subject. 


By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., D.C.L,, 
Dean of Norwich, 


Contents. 


What the Church is, and when and how it was founded—Duty of the Church 
towards those who hold to the Apostles’ Doctrine, in separation from the Apostles’ 
fellowship—The Unity of the Church and its Disruption—The Survey of Zion’s 
towers, bulwarks, and palaces—The Institution of the Ministry, and its relation 
to the Church--The Holy Eucharist at its successive Stages—On the Powers of 
the Church in Council—The Church presenting, exhibiting, and defending the 
Truth~-The Church guiding into and illustrating the Truth—On the Prayer 
Book as a Commentary on the Bible—Index. 








Waterloo Place, London. 
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Goulburn’s Thoughts on Personal Religion. 
New Edition. Smali8uo. 6s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON PERSONAL RELIGION: being a Treatise on the 
Christian Life in its two Chief Elements—Devotion and Practice. 


By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., D.C.L., 
. Dean of Norwich. 


Also a Cheap Edition. 38. 6d. 


Presentation Edition, elegantly printed on Toned Paper. 
Two Vals. Smail8vo. tos. 6d. 





Goulburn’s Pursuit of Holiness. 
Fourth Edition, Small 8vo. 3S. 


THE PursuiT oF HOLINESS: a Sequel to ‘Thoughts on Personal 


Religion,’ intended to carry the Reader somewhat farther onward 
in the Spiritual Life. 


By Hdward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., D.c.L., 
Dean of Norwich, 


Also a Cheap Edition. 35. 6d. 





Luckock’s Footprints of the Son of Man. 


Second Edition. TwoVols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE SON OF MAN AS TRACED BY SAINT MARK: 


being Eighty Portions for Private Study, Family Reading, and 
Instructions in Church. 


_ By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., 
Canon of Ely ; Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Ely; and Principal of the 
Theological College. 


With an Introduction by the late Bishop of Ely. 








TZaterloo JBlace. London. 
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The Annotated Prayer Book. 


In One Volume. Quarto. £1, 18. 
Or Half-bound in Morocco. £1, 11s. 6a. 


THE ANNOTATED BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER: being an Historical, 
Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the Devotional System 
of the Church of England. 


Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, D.D., F.S,A, 


The reception which the Annotated Book of Common Prayer has met with 
during an issue of eight editions in sixteen years has led the publishers to 
believe that a new edition, carefully revised and enlarged, in accordance with 
our advanced knowledge, would be acceptable. The present edition has 
therefore been prepared with, among others, the following improvements :— 

z. A thoroughly trustworthy text of the whole Prayer Book, such as has 
not hitherto been accessible. 


2. A much enlarged Introduction, embracing in a compact form all that is 
now known respecting the history of the Prayer Book. 

3. The Epistles and Gospels, with all other portions of Holy Scripture, are 
now printed at length. 


4. The Notes on the Minor Saints’ Days have been carefully revised, and 
in most cases re-written. 





Maxims from Carter. 
Crown 16mo. 2s. 
MAXIMS AND GLEANINGS from the Writings of T. T. CARTER, M.A, 


Selected and arranged for Daily Use by C.M.S., 
Compiler of ‘ Daily Gleanings of the Saintly Life,‘ Under the Cress,’ ete. 


With an Introduction by the Rev. M. F. Sadler, 
Rector of Honiton, Devon. 








Waterloo Place, Lonvon. 
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Luckock’s After Death. 


fifth Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


AFTER DEATH. An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive. 
Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their rela- 
tionship to the Living. : 


By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., 
Canon of Ely, ete. 


Wontenis. 


Part I.—The Test of Catholicity—The Value of the Testimony of the Primi- 
tive Fathers—The Intermediate State—Change in the Intermediate State— 
Prayers for the Dead: Reasons for Our Lord’s Silence on the Subject—The 
Testimony of Holy Scripture—The Testimony of the Catacombs—The Testi- 
mony of the Early Fathers—The Testimony of the Primitive Liturgies— 
Prayers for the Pardon of Sins of Infirmity, and the Effacement of Sinful 
Stains—The Inefficacy of Prayer for those whg died in wilful unrepented Sin. 


Part Il.—Primitive Testimony to the Intercession of the Saints~—Primitive 
Testimony to the Invocation of the Saints—The Trustworthiness of the Patristic 
Evidence for Invocation tested—The Primitive Liturgies and the Roman Cata- 
combs—Patristic Opinions on the Extent of the Knowledge possessed by the 
Saints—The Testimony of Holy Scripture upon the same Subject-——-The Beatific 
Vision not yet attained by any of the Saints—Conclusions drawn from the fore- 
going Testimony. 


SuPPLEMENTARY CHAPTERS.—(a@.) Is a fuller Recognition of the Practice of 
Praying for the Dead desirable or not ?—(4.) Is it lawful or desirable to practise 
Invocation of Saints in any form or not?—Table of Fathers, Councils, etc.— 
Passages of Scripture explained or quoted—General Index. 





S. Bonaventure’s Life of Christ. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Tse Lire oF CHRIST, 


By S. Bonaventure. 
Translated and Edited by the Rev. W. H. Hutchings, 
Rector of Kirkéy Misperton, Yorkshtre. 
‘The whole volume is full of gems and seek food for their daily meditations, we can 


rich veins pf thought, and whether asacom- scarcely imagine a more acceptable book.’ 
panion to the preacher or to those who Literary Churchman, . 








WHater{oo Place, London. 
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Luckock on the Prayer Book. 


Second Edition. Crown 8uo. 6s. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
The Anglican Reform—The Puritan Innovations—The Eliza- 
bethan Reaction—The Caroline Settlement. With Appendices. 


By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., 
Canon of Ely, ete. 
‘This able and helpful book—recom- arranged volume is a valuable contribution 


mending it emphatically to all educated to liturgical history, which will prove in- 
members of.the entire Anglican community.’ teresting to all readers and almost indispen- 


—Church Quarterly Review. sable to the theological student who has to 
‘ We heartily commend this very interest- master the history and rationale of the 
ing and very readable book.’—Guardiaz, Book of Common Prayer.’—Wotes and 


*Dr. Luckock’s compact and clearly- Qvuertes. 





Knox Little’s Mystery of the Passion. 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE PASSION OF OUR Most HOLY REDEEMER. 


By the Rev. W. J. Knox Little, M.A., 


Canon Residentiary af Worcester, and Ficar of Hoar Cross. 





Williams on the Apocalypse. | 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
THE APOCALYPSE. With Notes and Reflections. 


By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, . 








Waterloo Place, London. 
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Knox Little's Manchester Sermons. 
Second Edition. Crow 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SERMONS PREACHED FOR THE MOST PART IN MANCHESTER. 
By the Rev. W. J. Knox Little, M.A.,, 


Canon Residentiary af Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 


@ontents. 


The Soul instructed by God—The Claim of God upon the Soul—The Super- 
natural Powers of the Soul—The Soul in its Inner Life—The Soul in the World 
and at the Judgment—The Law of Preparation—The Principle of Preparation 
—The Temper ‘of Preparation—The Energy of Preparation—The Soul’s Need 
and God’s Nature—The Martyr of Jesus—The Secret of Prophetic Power—The 
Law of Sacrifice—The Comfort of God—The Symbolism of the Cross~The 
Beatitude of Mary, the Mother of the Lord. 





Knox Little's Christian Life. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
CHARACTERISTICS AND MOTIVES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, Ten 
Sermons preached in Manchester Cathedral in Lent and Advent 
1877. ; 
By the Rev. W. J. Knox Litile, M.A., 


Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 


Wontents. 
Christian Work—Christian Advance—Christian Watching—Christian Battle— 


Christian Suffering—Christian Joy—For the Love of Man—For the sake of 
Jesus—For the Glory of God—The Claims of Christ. . 





Knox Little’s Witness of the Passion. 
Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 
THE WITNESS OF THE PASSION OF OUR Most HoLy REDEEMER. _ 


By the Rev. W. J, Knox Little, M.A, 
Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 








Tater{oo Place, London. 
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Williams’s Female Scripture Characters, 
, New Edition. Crown 800. 55. 
FEMALE CHARACTERS OF HOLY ScRIPTURE. A Series of Sermons, 


By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


Contents. 


Eve—Sarah—Lot’s Wife—Rebekah—Leah and Rachel—-Miriam—Rahab— 
Deborah—Ruth—Hannah—The Witch of Endor—Bathsheba—-Rizpah—The 
Queen of Sheba—The Widow of Zarephath—Jezebel—The Shunammite— 
Esther—Elisabeth—Anna—The Woman of Samaria—Joanna—The Woman 
with the Issue of Blood—The Woman of Canaan—Martha—Mary—Salome 
—The Wife of Pilate—Dorcas—The Blessed Virgin. 





Williams’s Old Testament Characters. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo. 535. 
Tue CHARACTERS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, A Series of Sermons, . 


By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 





Body’s Life of Temptation. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Tur LIFE OF TEMPTATION. A Course of Lectures delivered in sub- 
stance at S, Peter’s, Eaton Square; also at All Saints’, Margaret 
Street. 

By the Rev. George Body, M.A., 


Canon of Durham. 


Contents. 
The Leading into Temptation—The Rationale of Temptation—Why we are 
Tempted—Safety in Temptation—With Jesus in Temptation—The End of 
Temptation. 








Tater{oo Place, London. 
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Williams’s Devotional Commentary. 


New Edition. Eight Vows. Crown 8vo. 3s. each. Sold separately. 
A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE. 


By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF THE HOLY GOSPELS. 
A HARMONY OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 

OUR LORD'S NATIVITY. 

OUR LORD’S MINISTRY (SEconp Vrar). 

OUR LORD’S MINISTRY (Tuirp Year). 

THE HOLY WEEK. 

OUR LORD’S PASSION. 

OUR LORD’S RESURRECTION. 





Voices of Comfort. 
Sizth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
VOICES OF COMFORT, 


Hdited by the Rev. Thomas Vincent Fosbery, M.A., 
. Sometime Vicar of S, Giles’s, Oxford. 


This Volume of prose and poetry, original and selected, aims at revealing 
the fountains of hope and joy which underlie the griefs and sorrows of life. 
It is so divided as to afford readings fora month. The keynote of each day is 
given to the title prefixed to it, such as: ‘The Power of the Cross of Christ, 
Day 6. Conflicts of the Soul, Day rz... The Communion of Saints, Day 20. 
The Comforter, Day 22. The Light of Hope, Day 253. The Coming of Christ, 
Day 28.’ Each day begins with passages of Holy Scripture. These are fol- 
lowed by articles in prose, which are succeeded by one or more short prayers. 
After these are poems or passages of poetry, and then very brief extracts in 
prose or verse close the section. The book is meant to meet, not merely cases 
of bereavement or physical suffering, but ‘to minister specially to the hidden 
troubles of the heart, as they are silently weaving their dark threads into the 
web of the seemingly brightest life.’ 


Also a Cheap Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 








Waterloo Wlace, London. 
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Body’s Life of Justification. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF JUSTIFICATION. A Series of Lectures delivered in 
substance at All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


By the Rev. George Body, M.A.,, 


Canon of Durham. 


Contents. 


Justification the Want _of Humanity—Christ our Justification—Union with 
Christ the Condition of Justification—Conversion and Justification—The Life of 
Justification—The Progress and End of Justification. 





Hutchings’s Mystery of the Temptation. 
Crown 8uo. 4s. 6d. ; 


THE MYSTERY OF THE TEMPTATION : a Course of Lectures. 


By the Rev. W. H. Hutchings, M.A, 
Rector of Rirkby Misperton, Yorkshire. 


Contents. ° 


The Entrance into the Temptation—The Fast—The Personality of Satan—The 
First Temptation—The Second Temptation—The Third Temptation—The End 
of the Temptation. 





The Treasury of Devotion. 


Fourteenth Edition. 180, 2s. 6d.; Cloth limp, os.3 or bound with the 
Book of Common Prayer, 38. 6d. 


Tue TREASURY OF DEVOTION : a Manual of Prayers for General and 
Daily Use. 


Compiled by a Priest. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. 


Also an Edition in Large Type. Crown 8vo: 5s. 











Waterloo jPlace, London. 
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The Star of Childhood. 


Fourth Edition. Royal i6mo. 2s. 6a. 
THE STAR OF CHILDHOOD: a First Book of Prayers and Instruction 
7 for Children. 
Compiled by a Priest. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A, 
With Illustrations after Fra Angelico. 





The Guide to Heaven. 


New Edition. . 18m0. 18. 6d.3 Cloth limp, 1s. 
THE GUIDE TO HEAVEN: a Book of Prayers for every Want. For 
the Working Classes. 
Compiled by a Priest. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A, 
An Edition in Large Type. Crown 8vo. 1s. 64.3 Cloth limp, ss. 





-Lear’s For Days and Years, 
New Edition. 16mo. 2s. 6a, 


For Days AND YEARS. A Book containing a Text, Short Reading, 
and Hymn for Every Day in the Church’s Year. 


Selected by H. L. Sidney Lear, 
Also a Cheap Edition, 32mo, 158.3 or Cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 





Williams on the Epistles and Gospels. 


New Edition. -‘Two Vols. Crow 8vo. 5s. each. 
Sold separately, 


SERMONS ON THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS FOR THE SUNDAYS 
AND Hoty DAYS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 


By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 


Anthor of a * Devotional C lary on the Gospel Narrative.” 











Waterlos Place, Lonvan. 
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Moberly’s Plain Sermons. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 
PLAIN SERMONS, PREACHED AT BRIGHSTONE. 


By George Moberly, D.C.L., 
Late Bishop of Salisbury. 


Contents. 


Except a man be born again—The Lord with the Doctors—The Draw-Net—1 
will lay me down in peace—Ye have not so learned Christ—Trinity Sunday— 
My Flesh is Meat indeed—The Corn of Wheat dying and multiplied—The Seed 
Corn springing to new life—I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life—The Ruler 
of the Sea—Stewards of the Mysteries of God—Ephphatha—The Widow of 
Nain—Josiah’s discovery of the Law—The Invisible World: Angels—Prayers, 
especially Daily Prayers—They all with one consent began to make excuse— 
Ascension Day—The Comforter—The Tokens of the Spirit—Elijah’s Warning, 
Fathers and Children—Thou shalt see them no more for ever—Baskets full of 
fragments—Harvest—The Marriage Supper of the Lamb—The Last Judgment. 





Lear’s Precious Stones. . 
Three Vols. 32mo0. 15. each; or in Paper Covers, 6d. each. 


Precious Stones, collected by H. L. Sidney Lear. 


I, PEARLS—GRACE. 
II. RUBIES—NATURE. 
Ill. DIAMONDS—ART. 


Also a Superior Edition, 16m10, with Red Borders, 2s. each. 


* Diamonds contains extracts having re- 
ference to Art. Many will appreciate the 
beautiful passages from Ruskin; and the 
carefully chosen thoughts from the writings 
of Newman, Faber, and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds will give pleasure. An undercur- 
rent of devotional feeling has guided the 
choice of these extracts. In Pearls the 
compiler has taken a wider range. We 
find valuable meditations from Thomas a& 


Kempis, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, Faber, 
Newman, Emerson, while one or two reflec- 
tions fraught with practical wisdom have 
been gathered from Lord Chesterfield. The 
collection called Rzdzes contains reflections 
on Nature from S. Augustine, S. Francis 
de Sales, and S. Gregory, besides extracts 
from Ruskin, Neale, Hugh Macmillan, and 
Charles Kingsley.’—TZimes, 


An Edition complete in One Volume, 16mo, with Red Borders, 3s. 6d. 
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Half-a-Crown Editions of Devotional 
Works. 


New and Uniform Editions. 
Seven Vols. 1610. 25.60. cach. Sold separately. 


HALR-A-CROWN EDITIONS OF DEVOTIONAL WORKS, 
Hdited by the Author of ‘The Life of S. Francis de Sales, 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO MEN. By Arcunisnor FENELON. 

SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO WOMEN. By Arcusisnor Féne.on. 

A SELECTION FROM THE SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF S. FRANCIS 
DE SALES, BISHOP AND PRINCE OF GENEVA. 


THE SPIRIT OF S. FRANCIS DE SALES, BISHOP AND PRINCE 
OF GENEVA. 

THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL. 

THE LIGHT OF THE CONSCIENCE. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. 


SELF-RENUNCIATION. From the French. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. 





Lear’s Weariness. 
Large Type. Fourth Edition. Small 8uo. ss. 
WEARINESS. A Book for the Languid and Lonely. 
By H. L. Sidney Lear, 


Author of ‘For Days and Years,'' Christian Biographies,’ ete., etc. 





Holland’s Good Friday Addresses. 


Small 8uo. 2s. 
Goop Fripay : being Addresses on the Seven Last Words, delivered 
at S. Paul's Cathedral, on Good Friday 2884, 


By the Rev. H. 8S. Holland, M.A.,, 


Canon Residentiary ff S, Paul's, and Sentor Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, 








Waterloo JPlace, Lonuon. 
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Lear's Christian Biographies. 
Eight Vols. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. each. Sold separately. 
CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES. 


By H. L. Sidney Lear. 


MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE, Daughter of Louis xv., known also 
as the Mother Térése de $. Augustin. 

A DOMINICAN ARTIST: a Sketch of the Life of the Rev. Pére Besson, of 
the Order of S. Dominic. 

HENRI PERREYVE. By A. Gratry. Translated by special permission. 
With Portrait. 

S. FRANCIS DE SALES, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. . 

THE REVIVAL OF PRIESTLY LIFE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY IN FRANCE. Charles de Condren—S. Philip Neri and 
Cardinal de Berulle—S. Vincent de Paul—Saint Sulpice and Jean Jacques 
Olier. 

A CHRISTIAN PAINTER OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 
being the Life of Hippolyte Flandrin. 

BOSSUET AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

FENELON, ARCHBISHOP OF CAMBRAI. 





Crake’s Church History. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
HIsTORY OF THE CHURCH UNDER THE ROMAN EMPIRE, A.D. 30-476. 
By the Rev. A. D. Crake, B.A. 





Crake’s Edwy the Fair. 
fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d.- 


EpWY THE FAIR; OR, THE FIRST CHRONICLE OF AUSCENDUNE, 
A Tale of the Days of S. Dunstan. 


By the Rev. A. D. Crake, B.A., 
Author of the ‘ History of the Church under the Roman Empire,’ etc., ett. 








TWiater{oo JPlace, London. 
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Crake’s Alfgar the Dane. 


Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. — 


ALFGAR THE DANE ; OR, THE SECOND CHRONICLE OF AZSCENDUNE, 
A Tale. 


By the Rev. A, D. Crake, B.A., 
Author of the‘ History of the Church under the Roman Einpire,’ ett, ete. 





Crake’s Rival Heirs. 


Crown 8uo. 35. 6d. 
THE RIVAL HEIRS; BEING THE THIRD AND LAST CHRONICLE 
OF ASSCENDUNE, 


By the Rev. A. D, Crake, B.A., 


aluthor of * History af the Church under the Roman Empire,’ ett., ett. 





Liddon’s University Sermons (First 
Series). 
Bighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 58. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
First Series, 1859-1868. 


By Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., 
Canon FS. Paul's. 


Contents. 


God and the Soul—The Law of Progress—The Honour of Humanity—The 
Freedom of the Spirit—Immortality—Humility and Action—The Conflict of 
Faith with undue Exaltation of Intellect—Lessons of the Holy Manger—The 
Divine Victim—The Risen Life—Our Lord’s Ascension, the Church’s Gain— 


Faith ina Holy Ghost—The Divine Indwelling a Motive to Holiness. 








(€aterloo Place, Lonvon. 
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Liddon’s. University Sermons (Second 
Series). 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 58. ° 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
Second Series, 1868-1882. 


By Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., 
Cason of S. Paul's, 


Contents. 


Prejudice and Experience—Humility and Truth—Import of Faith in a Creator 
—Worth of Faith in a Life to Come—Influences of the Holy Spirit—Growth in 
the Apprehension of Truth—The Life of Faith and the Athanasian Creed— 
.Christ’s Service and Public Opinion—Christ in the Storm—Sacerdotalism—The 
Prophecy of the Magnificat—The Fall of Jericho—The Courage of Faith—The 
Curse of Meroz—The Gospel and the Poor—Christ and Human Law--The Cure 
of Low Spirits—The Sight of the Invisible. 





Liddon’s Bampton -Lectures. 
Eleventh Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST; being 
‘the Bampton Lectures for 1866. 


By Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., 
Canon of S. Paul's. 





Maxims from Keble. 


Crown 16it0. 2s. - 


MAXIMS AND GLEANINGS from the Writings of JOHN KEBLE, M.A, 
Author of ' The Christian Year, 
Selected and arranged for Daily Use by C. M. S., 
Compiler of ‘Daily Gleanings of the Saintly Life,’ ‘Under the Cross,’ ett. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. M. F. Sadler, 
Prebendary of Wells, and Rector of Honiton, 
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Wakeman’s History of Religion. 
Szzall &vo. ts, 6A. , : 
THE History OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND. 


By H. 0. Wakeman, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Bursar, and Tutor of Keble College, Oxford, 





Medd’s Bampton Lectures. 


8vo. 16s. 


THE ONE MEDIATOR. The Operation of the Son of God in Nature 
and in Grace. Eight Lectures delivered before the University of 
Oxford in the year 1882, on the Foundation of the late Rev. John 
Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 


By Peter Goldsmith Medd, M.A., 
Rector of North Cerney ; Hon, Caron of S. Alban's, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop; tate Rector of Barnes 3 Formerly 


Fellow and Tutor of University Catlege, Oxford. ra i 
ff 





Pusey’s Private Prayers, 
Second Edition. Royal 3200. 28. 6d. 
PRIVATE PRAYERS. 


By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. 
Edited, with a Preface, by H. P. Liddon, D.D., 
Canon of S. Paul's. 





Selections from Neale. 
Crown 8v0. 38. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the Writings of JouN Mason NEALE, D.D., 
Late Warden of Sackville College. 








@ater{oo JOlace, Lonven. 
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